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Sectional View of Storm-Proof Hanger and Rail 


ial Tite-Fit 
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fh HIS illustration shows very clearly the extra length of the new cover. 
We have added 1% inches, bringing the cover down to a point where 
it fully protects the opening above the top of the door. 


Note the Tite-Fit, Storm-Proof feature at the top, the perfect tread for 
the wheels and the roller bearings with which each wheel is equipped. 
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Show it to the next farmer who comes in! 
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What Real Salesmanship Means 


By CHARLES LAWRENCE HUFF 
President Huff Paper Company 


EAL salesmanship is not a matter of guess or 

chance or luck. It is a science and an art. 

It is practical knowledge of human nature ap- 

plied to selling. It is a practical business psychol- 

ogy scientifically utilized. It means that the gray 

matter in the brain of the salesman is concentrated 

on the problem before him. Real salesmanship 
means more than mere selling. 

If you go into a new store with the intention of 
buying one lonely 15-cent collar, and the clerk con- 
vinces you that you are in absolute need of one 
dozen 25-cent collars, seven shirts, three pairs of 
pajamas, four red neckties, and a few other things 
and gets your money for them—that’s real sales- 
manship. 

If the man on the road sells to a merchant who 
has dealt for twenty years with another house, 
and, swaggering in his conservatisms, declared no 
one could ever make him change—that’s real sales- 
manship. 

When the agent honestly converts a man from a 
low grade of goods to higher, where there is a large 
margin of profit to the house—that’s real salesman- 
ship. 


Kindergarten Stage of Selling 


Merely taking orders is not salesmanship; sales- 
manship means “making” orders. There are hu- 
man slot machines to whom you give your money, 
and they deliver merely the goods you ask for. This 
is but the kindergarten stage—it is no more real 
salesmanship than an egg is a chicken. Real sales- 
manship implies knowing your goods, knowing your- 
self, knowing your customer. It means convincing, 
converting, persuading, inspiring confidence and de- 
sire, overcoming obstacles and prejudices. It is 
saying the right thing and doing the right thing, 
in the right way, at the right time. Real salesman- 
ship is a straight line in selling—it is the shortest 
distance between an interview and a sale. It means, 
too, a pleased customer. Real salesmen sell goods; 
fakers sell customers. : 

Salesmanship can be reduced to clearly defined 
laws and principles—this makes it a science. 


Three Preliminary Essentials 


To attain success in salesmanship, you must 
know three things and know them thoroughly: You 
must know your goods, know yourself and know 
your customer. These three elements of practical 
knowledge enter into every sale. 


Knowing Your Goods 


Knowing your goods means thorough knowledge 
—not superficial acquaintance nor pretense. Bluffs 
are called in the business world to-day. Whether 
it be a paper bag or an automobile, you should 
know everything of real interest that can be known 
about it. 

Know your goods as a mariner knows his com- 
pass—that means every point. Be prepared to an- 
swer every reasonable question that could be asked 
and a few of the unreasonable ones that may be 
asked. Often an incidental side-light of informa- 
tion about the material, economy, simplicity, process 
of manufacture, or any other detail, dropped casu- 
ally into a talk at the right moment, interests a 


customer and holds his attention. You may inad- 
vertently hit on a new “talking point” that has not 
hitherto occurred to you that you may pass on to 
the next customer. Remember that a “talking 
point” means a “selling point,” something that in 
some way helps to convert interest in an order, 
Make a mental note of questions asked and objec- 
tions made so you can fortify yourself with fuller 
information. This does not mean a lecture on the 
goods, but simply being ready on the instant on 
every detail. 


Know Your Prices 


Know prices, so you can give them quickly, un- 
hesitatingly, finally. Don’t stop to think! Do this 
thinking beforehand. If your line is elaborate and 
lists have to be consulted, be so familiar with them 
that you find your place instantly and can read 
figures upside down. It shows knowledge and fa- 
miliarity; it inspires confidence. 

If your prices are higher than those charged by 
competing houses you should know it, and be pre- 
pared to show why. It is not always an obstacle; 
sometimes it is a distinct advantage. It suggests 
better material, longer wear, some point of superi- 
ority and hence it is ultimately cheaper than the 
rival goods. But you must be able to prove this— 
squarely, directly, convincingly. 

If your prices are much lower than others, the 
reason for this must be made apparent, if it be 
seen that a doubt exists in the mind of the buyer 
in order to remove any suspicion of inferiority of 
the merchandise itself. 

Know quality, so you can back every assertion 
with proof. Know the strong points so you can 
emphasize them; the weak points, so that you can 
defend them. Know what competiters are doing, 
what their claims are. In nearly every sale the 
competitor is the invisible third party, when it 
seems only buyer and seller are present. Never for- 
get the presence of this third party. Know your 
competitors, not to knock, but to meet arguments, 
objections and comparisons. Every question un- 
answered, evaded, or ignored counts against you. 


Knowing Yourself 


Knowing yourself means having yourself in hand. 
It implies dignity, courtesy, self-control, self-reli- 
ance, self-confidence, persistence—all in the proper 
degree, but never too much. These mean power. It 
implies, too, quick adaptation to circumstances, 
readiness in meeting situations. The most carefully 
planned tactics may be shown in an instant to be 
unwise and a lightning change of base be neces- 
sary to wrest victory from defeat. A situation that 
might mean failure to one salesman, another would 
convert into a triumph. Waterloo spelled failure 
for Napoleon, but glorious success for Wellington. 


Knowing Your Customer 


Knowing your customer helps greatly in selling. 
It is the preliminary reconnoitering of a general 
before an attack. If the article to be sold be an 
automobile, or something representing a large ex- 
penditure, carefully detailed knowledge in advance 
facilitates the sale. But with most goods, such 
preparation is unnecessary and impractical. The 


salesman must rely on his rapid “sizing up” of 
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his prospective customer. It is a quick adjust- 
ment to his individuality as the thermometer har- 
monizes with the temperature. 


Learning to Classify Men by Types 


The real salesman must be a keen student of 
human nature. He quickly and perhaps uncon- 
sciously learns to classify men by types, by peculiar 
dominating characteristics. He concentrates his 
experience on each individual problem. Usually it 
is done so rapidly and naturally as to be unconscious 
in its action. He does not stop to think in any 
given case, for he has been thinking of similar cases 
many times during past months and years. 

There is the pompous, vain, self-satisfied type, 
the man who always seems to be appallingly busy, 
who keeps you waiting outside till he finishes his 
newspaper and then hurries as though he had an 
engagement with a cyclone which is on its way to 
meet him. 

There is the cold, unmagnetic man, with the poker 
face, who lets you talk on without a response or a 
sign to let you know if what you are saying is 
making the least impression, and you wonder nerv- 
ously if the flue is drawing at all. 

There is the extra cautious man who always 
seems to fear, even in the most straightforward 
proposition, some catch, some hidden element that 
may be sprung unawares, and that somehow he 
may not get every farthing of value that he should 
have. ‘ 

There is the “long-lost-brother” type who wel- 
comes you with exuberant cordiality, seems to have 
plenty of time to tell stories or to lssten to them, is 
a good laugher, but is often difficult to connect with 
an order. 

There is the quick, keen practical business man, 
who speaks little, and that briefly, with a sharp, 
incisive note, but every word counts. He gets down 
to “brass tacks” at once; he.knows what he wants, 
and has patience only with simple, direct answers. 
There is a bit of abruptness about him that is dis- 
concerting to a salesman who has not himself coolly 
and firmly in hand, but this type is really easy to 
handle, if you merely follow his lead. 

There is the agreeable, courteous, fine-grained 
gentleman who meets you with dignified but genial 
consideration and respect, who listens attentively, 
questions keenly and decides clearly and with 
finality. 


Recognition of Another’s Individuality 


The types are many. No list can be made for 
the salesman; it would be useless if one could be 
made. He must work out his own system by the 
light of his own experience. He must take hu- 
manity as it is, not criticizing or seeking to reform 
the world, but merely concentrating his personal 
study on each problem so that his mind may act 
instantly in accord with the highest wisdom his ex- 
perience has gained for him. He must realize in- 
dividuality, for a treatment that might guarantee 
the closing of an order from one type would fall 
as flat as a tariff bill on a mind of another type. 

The same sun that melts wax, hardens clay, but 
the process can usually be counted on to act the 
same with all wax type, and the same with all the 
clay group. 


The Five Elements to Be Considered 


There are five constant elements or factors in 
every sale: Price, quality, service, presentation of 
goods and friendship. 

The first three are fixed by the house and are be- 


careful plan for meeting an opposition. 
manifest even at a first meeting. This opposition 
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yond the control of the salesman. They are three 
cards he must play, but how he plays them rests 
with him. Those instances where the salesman has 
discretionary power to cut prices are discussed on 
later pages. The other two elements are within his 
control and therein does the final test of his real 
salesmanship center. 


Securing the First Interview 


The first step in the proper presentation of goods 
is securing an interview. It is important td: ‘get 
first the name of the absolute buyer in most houses 
that have a large force. He is the only important 
man—intermediaries mean lost motion. Ignore the 
foolish saying, “Begin at the bottom of the lad- 
der.” Life is too short for that. Begin at the 
highest rung you can reach with safety and prog- 
ress from, with security. It facilitates real suc- 
cess. 


Getting Next to the Right Man 


There is sometimes a seeming exception to this, 
but it is not actually so. In certain specialty lines, 
the purchasing agent refers things to the depart- 
ment using them, as the question of parts of needed 
machinery or certain mechanical devices may be 
referred to the master mechanic or the engineer. 
If his voice finally decides, he, in a way, becomes 
highest, and should be converted, so as to be already 
informed when appealed to by the purchasing agent. 
This must be handled tactfully, so as not to offend 
the buyer, but the master mechanic or the engineer 
will be glad to seem to be already well informed 
when his opinion is asked later by the man higher 
up in the company. 


Advertising Value of Presenting Your Card 


The self-evident value of always sending in a 
card is often overlooked. It advertises the house, 
and gives you a personality and identifies you with 
the house. If repeated calls, always with a card, 
fail of securing your entrée, a pencil request for a 
five-minute interview will often secure a hearing 
and this means that the call should be limited to 
five minutes, unless your rapid, favorable presen- 
tation wins you an extension. Often it is wiser to 
consider this five minutes as “getting acquainted,” 
and the request for an appointment for a brief in- 
terview later in the day, or at some definite hour 
of the day following. Real salesmanship con- 
stantly analyzes to find reasons or causes. Re- 
peated refusals must have a “WHY” in quotations, 
and, this discovered, the next line of actiqn becomes 
manifest. The salesman may not be able to secure 
an interview because he has called at an inoppor- 
tune hour of the day, or the buyer may have some 
extra pressure of duties that demands his atten- 
tion or he is hurrying out to a ball game, or any 
other of a dozen possible reasons. 


The Attitude of the Prospective Customer 


In meeting a prospective customer, he must be 
in one of three conditions of mind. He is opposed, 
or indifferent, or favorable. 

Often the salesman is aware in advance of the 
buyer’s condition of mind, and this gives time for a 
It may be 


must necessarily belong to one of two classes: It is 
personal against the salesman or his house—or it 
is not personal. By subdividing these into their 
elements, the salesman is put into a condition of 
mind to eliminate instantly certain phases and con- 


centrate on those really vital. 
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Personal Opposition to the Salesman or His House 


This opposition naturally falls into either one or 
other of two classes: 

(a) Because of a prior dissatisfaction or misun- 
derstanding not adjusted. There can be no proper 


atmosphere until this is settled absolutely. It can- 
not be cured by ignoring it. The trouble may be a 
disputed account, unsatisfactory goods, delayed 


shipments, or some other complaint or misunder- 
standing that must be met and settled. It may re- 
quire only explanation, perhaps apology, perhaps 
compromise or surrender; but the rankling feeling 
must be soothed. 

(b) General prejudice. Sometimes a house or 
an individual is the subject of gossip, rumor, or 
unfair criticism that creates an opposition stronger 
even than the buyer himself realizes. If other 
means of getting at the facts fail, a frank, manly 
question as to any reason for opposition may reveal 
the truth. 

If neither of these is shown to be active, the 
salesman then realizes that the opposition is not 
personal. 


When the Opposition Is Not Against the Salesman or 
the House 


The principal phases of this unpersonal opposi- 
tion may be outlined as follows: 

(a) The buyer’s mood. It may be he is ill, 
worried, extra busy, suffering from a breakfast that 
will not digest; he may be irritable and grouty, so 
that even an angel calling from Heaven would be 
insulted or sniffed at. He may have trouble at 
home which he has imported into the office, or he 
may be occupied in working out some problem and 
have his train of thought derailed by your inoppor- 
tune call. 

Whatever be the cause, the salesman must quickly 
know it, or guess it, and the closer and more rapidly 
he comes to the real facts, the easier will the situa- 
tion become. It requires tact; sometimes humor 
helps; sometimes the situation must be met by seem- 
ing to be unconscious it exists. Experience ever 
focuses past wisdom on a present crisis. He should 
not be easily put off, or give up the fight, but he 
must guard against undue persistence. Better a 
smiling retreat, with the door left open for re- 
turn, than opposition intensified by pertinacity. 

(b) Conservatism due to friendship or other in- 
fluence. 
of detailed discussion later in this talk. 

(c) Bad business that has discouraged him, or 
an overstocked condition of his shelves. This may 

, be a real reason, or it may be only an excuse. It 
must be met and vanquished if possible. Though 
the buyer may really believe it, the salesman does 
not. Facing such an objection to giving an order 
merely makes the selling harder, but the salesman 
should not surrender until the case proves hopeless 
and resists his finest tact and treatment. Often 
the special offer will appeal—special terms or ex- 
tended credit. 

These are the principal phases of opposition that 
must be recognized. 


When Indifference Is Manifest 


Indifference, the second condition of mind, may be 
due to the same causes as those already given for 
opposition. The first step in meeting every situa- 
tion in real salesmanship is to ask yourself “Why is 
it so?” The second is to answer “How can it be 
met?” Preliminary remarks are merely sparring 


for position, getting the buyer to reveal his state 
It is unwise to stop or to lessen the flow 


of mind. 


This is so important as to be the subject ’ 
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of his speech until he has made his position cle:r. 
Everything he says is a confession—sometimes it is 
what he thinks, sometimes merely what he war:s 
you to believe he thinks. You must decide whi h 
of these two is true, and act accordingly. Direct 
arguments should be avoided. It puts the buyer 
consciously on the defensive and he puts up his side 
more often in pride than in real conviction. You 
are then wasting powder and shot in shooting at 
a decoy, not the real duck. Gentler ways are more 
acceptable—suggestion, persuasion, concession, in 
ference. “Of course, there is a lot of truth in what 
you say, in general,” must be your concession, “but 
there are one or two points, it seems, you have not 
fully realized,” then follow the real points with the 
argument side softened and smoothed out of sight. 


When the Buyer’s Favor Has Been Won 


When the buyer’s attitude has become changed in 
any way, from opposition or indifference, it reaches 
the beginning of the third stage of being favorably 
disposed. Then, in the proper presentation of 
goods, the salesman must play the three elements— 
price, quality, service. While price enters as a vital 
factor in nearly all business transactions, it is not 
essentially first. The salesman must quickly de- 
termine the order of importance of these in the 
mind of the buyer, and concentrate on the most vital 
until it is satisfactory. There are men with whom 
quality is first, and sometimes because of special 
urgency of need, quick delivery may be the first 
essential. . 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once said: ‘“Conversa- 
tion was like playing a harp, it was knowing where 
and when to touch the strings and when to leave 
off.” Some salesmen overtalk; they are long on 
loquacity and short on discretion. They don’t know 
when to stop. They are like certain western rail- 
roads with beautiful scenery along the route, but 
they have no proper terminal facilities. When you 
have convinced a man, let it go at that. Don’t start 
in on new proofs; this merely gives him a new 
opening, unsettles him, and often starts him on a 
new line of thought which may make him change 
his mind about giving an order. Abraham Lincoln 
once said: “In law it is good policy never to plead 
what you need not, lest you oblige yourself to prove 
what you cannot.” Don’t trump your partner’s ace. 


The Buyer’s Strong Point Is Really His Weak One 


Often a temporary digression on lines of the buy- 
er’s interests or hobbies is the shortest road to win- 
ning his interest in your goods. He feels that a 
man who is in such cordial sympathy with his views 
must be a “good fellow,” and this quality is likely 
to apply to his goods. It is but recognition of the 
individuality of the buyer that appeals to him. It 
appeals to all of us. The measure of a man’s 
strength is the measure of his weakness. He is 
weakest at his strongest point—that is, the point 
or fulcrum where the lever of interest can be most 
easily applied to move him. It means finding the 
vital spot. 

The man whose supreme thought and absorption 
in life is his children can be most injured through 
them, most gratified by what pleases them, or re- 
flects credit or glory on them. An appeal on this 
side is irresistible. He who thinks that the second- 
best golf player is several grades below him always 
responds to a word of praise of his work on the 
golf field, done lightly, tactfully, and gracefully, ar- 
tistically sprayed through an atomizer—not deluged 
through a hose. It is human nature. When fish- 
ing, bait your hook with what the bass like, or the 
salmon, or the trout—not what you vourself eat. 
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Friendship in Business 


Friendship bunches together in one word all those 
elements and phases that represent “sentiment in 
yusiness.” It is the expression of personal prefer- 
ence in placing an order, favoring an individual 
salesman or house. It is often subtle, elusive and 
as difficult to locate as a leak in a gas pipe. 

A salesman may be treated with courtesy and a 
patient hearing and it seems it will only be a few 
minutes before he will reel in his line and remove 
a large, shining order from his hook. Price, qual- 
ity, service—all may be in question, yet there is a 
strange invisible resistance that prevents landing 
the order. Sometimes the salesman even after re- 
peated calls fail to get a hearing; sometimes the 
hearing is so faint and rapid that it is inaudible. 

Sometimes the buyer or purchasing agent does 
not give his reasons. Sometimes he says frankly 
that he prefers not to change; he does not care to 
explain; it is some brand of friendship that is con- 
straining him. When this element of friendship is 
against the salesman he is rowing against the tide; 
when in his favor, he has the comparatively easy 
work of rowing with the tide. But it is a factor 
that must be met, recognized and mastered, if pos- 
sible. Sometimes, when the basis of this opposi- 
tion (through friendship for another salesman or 
house) is not revealed, a few sympathetic “feelers” 
of suggestions or guesses will make the buyer talk 
freely and show his hand. With the cards thus 
called, and placed face up on the table, the prob- 
lem becomes easier. It is a delicate situation re- 
quiring coolness, tact, and a clear hand. Blunder- 
ing may prove fatal. 

The first step is to learn as fully as possible what 
the friendship is, what inspires and holds it, how 
strong, how long, how real, and how deep-rooted. 

Friendship, regarded as a vague something im- 
possible to analyze, means that the situation is hope- 
less. You cannot shoot with safety into a fog. 
Real salesmanship reduces friendship to its ele- 
ments, rapidly eliminates those that do not enter 
into the present problem, and concentrates on the 
real issue and meets it, if it be possible to solve. 
The mind of the trained salesman works rapidly, 
like a buzz saw, moving at its very fastest when you 
can’t see it move at all. 


When It Is Conservatism 


Friendship is sometimes mere conservatism. It 
may be the attitude of a business stand-patter, not 
a progressive. The prospective buyer may for years 
have dealt with a certain house, the relations have 
been satisfactory; he never questioned details and 
there seems to him no real reason why he should 
change. Sometimes this situation is not nearly so 
difficult to overcome as it seems at first thought. 

A quiet, good-humored, earnest, rapid-fire de- 
livery of facts and comparisons may vanquish this 
conservatism, if it be not grounded on solid com- 
mon sense and business wisdom. The three ele- 
ments of price, quality and service must be passed 
rapidly before the mind of the salesman, analyzed 
and mentally checked off to see if there be a weak 
spot in the armor of any of the three. The price 
the buyer has been paying may be low, but the 
quality may be not up to the mark. The quality 
may be good, but the style may be a back-number 
and lacking the sale-compelling power of snap, nov- 
elty, up-to-dateness and attractive packing. The 
salesman’s goods may have the virtue of being so 
widely advertised that they almost sell themselves, 
while the competitors’ are unfamiliar to the gen- 
eral public and require forcing on the part of the 
dealer. The deliveries of the other house may be 
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slower or it may give the buyer a shorter line of 
credit. 

If he is dealing in standard goods, the sales- 
man’s position may be harder. If the other house 
is supplying exactly the same goods, his problem 
is harder than if his own line has individuality or 
novelty with special “talking points.” The sales- 
man must discover his point of special advantage, 
of superiority, make that card “trumps” and play 
honestly and fairly for all he is worth. If the 
salesman cannot convince himself of any good rea- 
son why the buyer should order from him, why 
should he expect to divert the business from the 
other houses? 


When It Is Reciprocity 


Reciprocity is a strong element in business 
friendship. Reciprocity is the exchange of courte- 
sies, rights or privileges to the benefit of each. It 
is fair, just and natural. A business house or in- 
dividual realizes that their buying capacity is, in 
a way, an asset. Their orders are welcomed by 
others—it means business and, therefore, profit. 
These orders, they know well, have often an extra 
value as a means of winning favors or returning 
favors. This reciprocity rarely operates except 
when it means equally good terms in buying. This 
tendency to give one’s trade where it will count, as 
when given to a customer, or, when used as an in- 
fluence of some kind, must be recognized. There is 
really not much sentiment in it, after all, but the 
salesman can, in general, overcome its resistance 
only by giving greater or more valued advantages 
of some kind that will appeal to the buyer’s per- 
sonal or business interests. 


When It Is Merely Social 


The social side of life is an element in business 
friendship. The personal friendship or acquaint- 
anceship, fellowship in the same club, set, or or- 
ganization, is a factor that must be realized. The 
intensity of the feeling and its depth count for 
much. Sometimes this fortress of friendship may 
not be as impregnable as it seems. Sometimes when 
even the buyer himself thinks it is friendship, it is 
really only pride or vanity or a desire to stand well 
where he is known. When he can thus give an or- 
der it may not be so much to help a friend as to 
enjoy the feeling of importance, dignity and influ- 
ence it generates in the mind of the friend, and its 
consequent radiation. This brand is friendship in 
water colors; it is not tattooed. It can usually be 
removed by the acid of better terms or any other 
business advantage that counts for much. 


When It Is Real Regard 


Where it is genuine friendship, the case is dif- 
ferent. To win friendship, one must pay the price 
in friendship. The importance of a certain busi- 
ness thus sought must be the measure of the en- 
ergy the salesman can afford to extend in winning 
a position where his own personality counts as a 
factor of friendship. A business whose orders 
would be worth in actual cash or prestige those of 
a dozen smaller concerns justifies a long, thought- 
ful campaign. Sometimes with a smaller house the 
long game is not worth the candle, the same time 
and energy devoted along lines of less resistance 
might produce bigger results. The salesman must 
throw the problem into the scales of his judgment 
and abide by the decision of the revealed weight. 


When It Is Worked Up 


Friendship that is worked up merely to secure 
an order does not amount to much nor does it hold. 
There is somehow the suggestion of scheming, plot- 
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ting and shrewdness and duplicity. The salesman 
must start out with the determination to make as 
many friends as possible, friends of the right kind, 
in the right way. This keeps him up to proper 
tone to be ever at his best and to see the best in 
others. The salesman must, paradoxically speak- 
ing, think more of being worthy of friendship than 
of getting it—then friendship will come. It im- 
plies recognition of the individuality of others, ex- 
pressing it in terms of trifles, trifles of considera- 
tion, courtesy, thoughtfulness, remembrance; it is 
not bribery of friendship; it is really earning 
friendship. 


Keeping Yourself in the Buyer’s Mind 


Keep yourself delicately but constantly before 
the buyer’s attention; it helps the firm, it helps 
you. Sometimes it means only sending him a news- 
paper clipping, or a magazine, or a book on a sub- 
ject that interests him, sometimes a few words of 
information whereon he expressed a query, some- 
times a telegram or a note of congratulation on 
some anniversary date in his life which he referred 
to casually in conversation and never thought you 
had noticed. 

Remembering his hobby, or his political attitude, 
heard months before and not forgotten, has a pe- 
culiarly genuine and gracious atmosphere of com- 
pliment. It pays even indirectly in the finer, more 
unselfish and helpful attitude toward life that it 
implies and develops. 

Friendship requires as much care and attention 
to hold as to win. Many excellent friendships that 
one thought were insured for life have lapsed be- 
cause one did not continue to pay his assessments. 
Friendship must be kept wound up, or, like an un- 
cared-for clock, it will run down. 


The Two-Edged Sword of Price Cutting 


Cutting prices is one of the most dangerous in- 
struments in the hands of inexperienced salesmen. 
They feel it is a cure-all for all difficulties tn sales- 
manship. It is not a cure for a disease, but a dis- 
ease in itself. It comes most frequently in the in- 
fancy of salesmanship. Unless the salesman gets 
this poison out of his mental system and relies on 
other factors his future is hopeless and he must 
soon drop out and give way to a better man, one 
who knows real selling. 

This price-cutting is demoralizing to the buyer, 
to the salesman, to the house, and to the trade gen- 
erally. In a strong competition in the business 
world to-day, prices are necessarily cut down to a 
merely safe margin of profit. Price-cutting by the 
salesman in competitive lines entails, then, a tem- 
porary concession that can be maintained, conduct- 
ing business on an unsafe margin or a weakening 
in the quality. Price-cutting is a two-edged sword. 
Whenever the price is cut something else must be 
cut at the same time to sustain the average for the 
house. 


Its Evil Effect On the Buyer 


It demoralizes the buyer, for he never knows 
where he stands; he loses faith. No matter what 
reduction he gets he feels that if he had held out 
longer he might have gotten a still lower figure. 
He fears some competitor may get even still better 
terms. He views all prices quoted by the salesman 
with suspicion; he suspects the quality of the goods 
and this feeling naturally extends to the house. 


Its Evil Effect On the Salesman 


The very existence of the salesman on the road 
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is dependent not on the value of his sales, but on 
the net profit of the house. 

Cutting prices reduces this net profit; and the oc- 
casional extra order does not compensate. The re- 
liance on price-cutting weakens the salesman’s con- 
fidence in himself. He falls a victim to the delu- 
sion that price is everything. He loses sight of the 
value of quality and service and other incidental 
phases. 

The very arguments here used against price- 
cutting, the salesman can employ to his advantage 
in resisting a request for lower prices, or in meet- 
ing those tactics when employed by competitors. A 
dignified, firm stand for price, an expressed willing- 
ness to let the “other fellow” take the order that 
will not really pay, a talk on quality and other 
strong points, and an expressed confidence in get- 
ting future orders carries with it an atmosphere 
of strength, solidity and broad-gaged dealing. Such 
a view presented to the buyer starts a restless train 
of doubt in his mind that “cheapness” may cost him 
dear and that he may really be unwise not to give 
his order to the house that can afford to stand pat 
on price. 


Its Evil Effect On the House 


Whatever weakening influence may affect the 
buyer and salesman, inevitably affects the house. 
This price-cutting, too, sometimes reflects on the 
financial standing of the house. It implies that it 
is hard-up for orders, finds them difficult to secure 
or that it is in special need of ready money. 

One element in the success of the modern depart- 
ment store is that the clerks or salesmen do not and 
cannot cut prices; the prices are the same to all 
customers and a prospective buyer never thinks of 
suggesting a reduction. Special “sales” or “bar- 
gains” belong to a different class; they are made by 
the house, not by the clerks. These special sales 
or cutting in price are based on a policy, with spe- 
cific reasons, with distinct ends in view. The rea- 
sons are usually given to the public in the advertis- 
ing so that the house justifies itself, or seems to do 
so, for its special rates. The price, too, whatever 
it be, is unquestioned as being the same to all. 

The price-cutting by the salesman on the road is 
insidious, and soon becomes a habit. It has an- 
other evil effect on the house, in that it gives a 
fictitious semblance of prosperity due to a larger 
volume of business that may not be revealed in its 


, deceptiveness till the books of the year, or the quar- 


ter, are balanced and tell the real story. 


A Closing Word to the Salesman 


The pressure of modern business is evolving a 
finer brand of salesman, and the salesman who sur- 
vives represents the survival of the fittest. It is an 
honorable calling and needs men of character, com- 
mon sense, energy, tact, earnestness, honesty and 
persistence. The rewards are high, very high in- 
deed, for the man who, by virtue of his qualities 
and fitness, commands big success. His services are 
always in demand at a good compensation all the 
year round. It is the mediocre salesman, the man 
who is about as good as the next man, who has the 
struggle. It is his own fault if he remains medi- 
ocre. It rests entirely with him. He must pay the 
price of success, pay it like a man, with no dodging, 
no excusing, no trusting to luck. Pluck will out- 
distance luck always in the long run. Luck some- 
times counts on short spurts; it does not last on 
endurance tests. 

The salesman must first realize his relation to 
his firm. He is a sort of ambassador or represen- 
tative of the house and travels in the light of its 
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honor, honesty, enterprise, reputation and influence. 
He must make good; he must feel the dignity of 
his trusteeship and stand loyally by the house in all 
things. If he has any personal feelings of protest 
or any little incidental “grouch” developed because 
the house does not realize his importance or for any 
other reason, let no murmur of this pass his lips; 
syndicating this discontent injures the house and 
himself; it makes matters worse, not better. The 
more he dignifies the house in the importance he 
gives it, not by boasting but by an atmosphere of 
high regard and by inferences dropped seemingly 
inadvertently, the stronger does he become. 

There is an old saying, “A man is judged by the 
company he keeps.” There is even a truer one, “A 
man is judged by the company that keeps him.” 
This loyalty is only the ordinary garden variety of 
loyalty to the house that keeps you. The salesman 
is in reality a traveling branch house. He must 
live up to this dignity in every detail. 


Importance of Mere Appearance 


Personal appearance counts, too. It means the 
first impression favorable or unfavorable, before 
you speak a word. The world rightly judges by 
this—the estimate you put on yourself; it is taking 
you at your own proclamation. As soon as Adam 
became “wise” he paid attention to his clothes; be- 
fore that he wore the same light tan suit twenty- 
four hours a day. 


Mixing Brains With the Talk 


The one final test of a salesman is talk; it is what 
he says, how he says it, when he says it, why he 
says it—that lands orders. A couple of generations 
ago it seemed to be thought that any one who talked 
loud and freely and boisterously, “Like greased 
lightning,” as they put it, could sell goods. We 
have buried that theory so deep that the Angel Ga- 


_briel couldn’t find it. 


When Sir Joshua Reynolds, the famous painter, 
was asked how he mixed his colors, he answered: 
“With brains, sir.” 

Brains are what the salesman must mix his talk 
with. He must think quickly and speak coolly, 
clearly, calmly, directly and to the point. He has to 
convince, to persuade, to prove. Words are finally 
his only weapon. The buyer is on the defensive. 
The salesman should make him talk, in order to see 
where he stands, as in war we seek to draw the fire 
of the enemies to locate their unseen batteries. 
Respect for the individuality of buyers means a 
slightly different talk to each. Some salesmen talk 
table d’héte, giving the same to each. They should 
talk a la carte, to fit the wants of the customer. 
Such a talk is like a game of chess where each new 
move opens up an entirely new combination of pos- 
sibilities. 

Persistence With Courtesy 


Persistency with courtesy is essential to success. 
The salesman must not lightly surrender but neither 
must he hold on when his judgment tells him he has 
done all he can in one call. A physician does not 
usually expect one dose to cure the patient, but if 
he has real confidence in his medicine, he relies on 
the effect of repetition. Advertisers do not trust 
to one presentation; they keep following up the first 
by others, until the results they desire are accom- 
plished. Stopping short too soon is like having a 
splendid Atlantic Cable just a few feet too short to 
reach the other shore. If a first or second call 
brought a good order, salesmanship would not be a 
business, it would be—a cinch. 
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Reviewing a day’s selling carefully, impartially 
and in detail is an excellent help. Let the salesman 
pass the first call of the day vividly in sequence be- 
fore his mental vision—then likewise with the oth- 
ers. Let him criticize himself honestly and search- 
ingly. Was any mistake made? Was there impa- 
tience or any other element that worked to his dis- 
advantage? Did he take every trick he might have 
taken? Why did he fail to get an order? Could 
any one have got one under the conditions? If he 
did get an order, should he have made it larger? 
How can he now answer the objection he could not 
meet this morning? Find out where you succeed 
and where you fail—and the reason why. 


Getting Dividends From Failures 


Every failure has wrapped up in it the secret of 
a possible success. Save your wrappers. Discover- 
ing where one has failed means you are wiser now 
than when you failed. Forget the failure as rap- 
idly as possible; you make it worse if you permit 
it to worry and discourage you, but remember vivid- 
ly the wisdom gained from the failure and build 
future success on it. 

The only crime about a mistake is to make the 
same one twice. No mistake is worth encoring. 
Josh Billings said: “A man who is bitten twice 
by the same dog is better adapted to that business 
than any other.” Don’t follow this dog. 


Paying the Price for Success 


Success in salesmanship means courage, determi- 
nation, wise thinking and keeping eternally at it, 
with patience, good humor and earnest, untiring 
energy. It is absolutely guaranteed, if the indi- 
vidual will but pay the price in time, concentration, 
devotion and effort. It is hoped that this brief 
presentation of the vital principles of real sales- 
manship, the illumination of a quarter of a century 
of close business experience, may be helpful and in- 
spiring. As principles, they are eternally true, be- 
cause rooted in human nature they are of value to 
the individual only as he masters them and applies 
them constantly to the problems before him in his 
day-by-day living and experience. 
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“Clean-Up” Week at Parker’s 


The True Story of a Hardware Man’s Wife Who Put a Few 
Homely Theories to the Test and Proved Her Case 


By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 


INE times out of ten the proprietor of any sort 
of a store does not care to have pink-tea meth- 
ods introduced in his place of business. He 

believes—and rightfully, too—that a wife’s place is 





“Tom,” Mrs. Parker said, over and over again, “you 
shouldn’t be so careless about the shop” 


in her home and that the less his family “hangs 
around” the shop the better. 

But there are exceptions. 

Your modern woman is a business woman, who- 
ever she may be—or whatever she may be. 

As a matter of fact, in the average small town, 
the average small-town merchant couldn’t get along, 
without the friendly, helpful, deeply studious busi- 
ness collaboration of his wife—or his mother—or 
his sister, 

This rule applies to the hardware business. 

It applies specifically to a certain Western hard- 
ware dealer in a certain progressive community; 
and we have no doubt but that this moral has been 
in vogue and in practice in many towns, from 
Tampa, Fla., to the great Pacific Coast. 


The Case in Question 


Thomas Parker had been left a prosperous hard- 
ware establishment by his father. Samuel Parker 
had been the first to introduce a real hardware 
store to the village and had kept competition over 
the county line until his death. His customers were 
steady customers, throughout a generation for two 
cardinal reasons. First, Old Man Parker kept qual- 
ity goods. Secondly, Parker made friends very 
easily and kept them, because of his amazing knowl- 
edge of human nature. He had a well-stocked, mod- 
ern hardware establishment and people went there 
because there was no better place to go. 

Parker, Junior, was not young when he inherited 
the business. He was well past the thirties, in- 
heriting many of his illustrious and lovable father’s 


business acumen. But Parker, Junior, lacked one 
great essential requisite. 

He was not a neat man. 

“Order” was almost an objectionable word to him. 
He disliked the responsibility attendant upon care- 
ful system. If four nails and a smear of carpet 
tacks happened to fall on the floor back of the coun- 
ter Thomas Parker left them there. It was “too 
much trouble” to pick them up. If you took him 
to task he would remind you of the fact that on 
the time basis alone it was more profitable to be 
doing something else. Kneeling in the dark and 
fumbling around for a few tacks and nails was 
silly. Let ’em stay there—it didn’t make much 
difference. 

As the years passed, the inexorable law of life— 
and of business—took a hand in Mr. Parker’s af- 
fairs. 

Two brothers—both under thirty—saw that the 
town was growing and that there was room for 
another hardware store, and they borrowed enough 
capital from Daddy to put the scheme over. They 
built a two-story brick store on Fraternity Street, 
not more than a block from the largest garage in 
town, and only two blocks from a business building 
where several Al architects were quartered, and 
gradually completed a shop that was good to look 
upon in every way. The show windows were large 
ones, with very fine quartered-oak trimming, the 
display counters were of the most modern type, and 
the stock was quality clean through. Skylights at 
the back let in sunshine where most hardware shops 
were dark and gloomy. 

Those two boys worked like beavers. There was 
no animosity in them—not a drop of it. But they 
believed in healthy, normal, legitimate competition 
and proceeded to put into practice every clean trick 
known to the up-to-daters. It must be admitted 
frankly that the older brother had spent two months 
in the larger cities studying progressive hardware 
store methods right on the ground. 

At first—for two years, in fact, they had hard 
going. Not because their shop was lacking in any 
trade essential, but because it is extremely difficult 
for youngsters to beat down the fool prejudice— 
or loyalty—if you would put it more charitably— 
that exists in a slightly old-fashioned section, well 
set in its way. 

Parker continued to “get the trade” because that 
trade was woven into the fabric of both the people 
and the store. Their father and grandfather had 
dealt with the older Parker. They had always been 
accorded fair, honest treatment. Why should they 
change? It didn’t seem right or reasonable to do 
so. The Petitt boys must build up a following of 
their own—draw upon the suburbs, etc. 


The New Generation 


But, as the time passed, and another set of young 
folks blossomed into maturity, more and more trade 
went to the new store. When new institutions were 
started—the building of the big punch and shear 
works, for example—large orders went to Petitt 
Sons. Their store was bright and new and modern 
and sparkling with interest. Charlie Petitt was 
forever keeping a watch-out for novelties. And 
women soon found this out. If a fussy, flumadiddle 
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potato cutter or a new jigger for opening tin cans 
came on the market Charlie Petitt had them in one 
of the big show windows as soon as he could receive 
a gross ordered by wire. 

Understand, it was not a case of Parker letting 
his shop “run down.” That was not the case. He 
was a sharp, shrewd, likable, clever, and very effi- 
cient man and his stock was all that could be de- 
sired. When you bought a saw of Parker you knew 
it was standard and that every tooth was inspected. 
Anything you bought there was right, in the ver- 
nacular of the trade. Moreover, his store location 
was handy, he opened early, was regular, hired 
polite, know-how help and generally conducted his 
establishment as a business man should. 

But Parker wasn’t neat. 

And we are prepared to say that a little thing— 
a tiny, apparently insignificant little item—such as 
dust—swung’ the scales in favor of Petitt. People 
DID want cleanliness—they DID have more confi- 
dence in goods from a CLEAN store—it was the 
modern spirit to like and patronize and reward 
cleanliness. 

“Tom,” Mrs. Parker said, over and over again, 
“you shouldn’t be so careless about the shop— 
sweep up—clear out the trash—women folk go 
down and chin by the hour with those Petitt boys 
because it’s so inviting in their store. A lady need 
never fear of getting her skirts dusty in that shop. 
Those boys’ll steal your trade if you don’t watch 
out.” 

And Tom Parker would grunt and smile and shake 
his head and remark: 

“Nothin’ to it—people don’t expect to find a hard- 
ware store floor like a ballroom. They come here to 
buy, not to study housefurnishin’ an’ tidiness.” 

He overlooked one important fact, however. 

While women do not buy all of the things kept in 
a hardware store, they buy a fair proportion, influ- 
ence the buying of a great deal more, and manage 

.to get a finger in the pie of all of it, sooner or 
later. 

Things kept going from bad to worse with Parker, 
and it only made him all the more unreasonable and 
garrulous. 

And then the big break came—the gracious, un- 
swerving, unconquerable hand of Providence, work- 
ing for Tom, against his own will. 


The Blessing in Disguise 


Tom was taken very ill—malarial fever. He went 
to Luellaville to a hospital and they stowed him 
away so deep down in blankets and things in a 
private ward, that the fifty dozen chills he had 
couldn’t register much of a kick on the outside. 
Mrs. Parker took charge of the store during his 
absence. She went in the very next day, for Tom’s 
best man had gone to New York on a wedding trip 
the week before and the other youngster was not 
big enough for the job. 

There’s a deal of live, wriggling humor in her 
course.of procedure. After closing time Monday, 
Mrs. Parker had her house girl and two helpers 
come down to the store, with mops and lye soap 
and more mops and vacuum cleaners and all the 
intricate paraphernalia of cleaning, and they went 
at that shop as a hungry dog goes at a bone—got it 
as clean as the bone, too. 

When an order-loving, systematic woman really 
starts dusting. too, it means a glorification of the 
word, Mrs. Parker and her assistants, during the 
next few days. moved every article on every shelf, 
dusted them off, wined the shelving clean, and put 
the goods back again. It was a monumental task 
but paid for itself. The difference was marked. 

Next she tackled the windows— 
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Parker had never changed them oftener than once 
in three months. He didn’t see any occasion to do 
so, he said. People knew where his store was—-that 
it was a hardware store and that if a man wanted 
to buy a lawn mower it was not absolutely necessary 
to keep a stack of fancy assorted mowers in the 
show window to influence the sale. The desire to 
purchase was created before he ever started for the 
store. 

All of which was talk—but not logic. 

Mrs. Parker unpacked a very attractive snow- 





They went at that shop as a hungry dog goes at a 
bone—got it as clean as a bone, too 


white kitchen cabinet and made it the basis of an 
unusual window display. She put linoleum down on 
the floor of that window, arranged appropriate 
kitchen accessories on the walls and put out a 
placard advertising a special bargain sale of tin- 
ware. 

And in the other window she placed a fine four- 
story chocolate layer cake, in a bright new shiny 
tin. She placed a sign beside it, announcing that 
it would be given to the Children’s Festival and 
Fair, and that a prize would be*given to whoever 
baked the prize-winning cake in a Parker-purchased 
tin. The price on these tins was purposely lowered 
for three days. 

We do not attempt to say that Mrs. Parker’s meth- 
ods were more than primitive in the crude Way she 
did them. To give a hardware store a thorough 
housecleaning is not a new idea. Nor is ita new 
idea to run contests and arouse the interest of local 
putters, but we do claim that far too many dealers 
get in a rut, without realizing it, and that the 
advice, the help, the collaboration and the sugges- 
tions of our women folk are invaluable. More and 
more dealers should keen alive to the human interest 
side of trade—to the side that makes women want 
to come to the store. 

Mrs. Parker retrieved the lost trade. 

A week of housekeeping was followed by a 
buzzing week of fairs and cake-baking contests and 
bargain offers, dear to the heart of womankind, and 
sundry little inoffensive “teasers” that brought new 
life to a dying piece of property. 

The. community wanted to keep on dealing with 
Mr. Parker. It wanted to remain loyal to him. It 
felt a sense of responsibility in those respects, but 
the brighter lights and the cleaner counters and the 
crisner stocks had weaned them away. 

When Tom Parker returned from his shakes and 
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his nurses at Luellaville, he found sunshine let down 
into the very soul of his store and the Petitt boys 
beginning to sit up and take notice. The tide was 
turning—it was just as if a floodgate had been 
opened, a new lease of life permitted to gush 
through the arteries of his business. 

If you ask Parker now whether he permits his 


Coming Conventions 


THE WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHICLE AND 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 16, 17, 18, 1917. Head- 
quarters, Coates House. H. J. Hodge, secretary, 
Abilene, Kan. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Spokane, Jan. 17, 18, 19, 
1917. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Spokane, Wash. 

MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, St. Louis Coli- 
seum, St. Louis, Jan. 23, 24, 25, 26, 1917. F. X. 
Becherer, secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, 31, 
Feb. 1, 1917. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1917. Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION AND NEW YORK STATE RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, New York City, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 
9, 1917. Headquarters Hotel Astor, for both as- 
sociations. Exhibition in Madison Square Garden 
auditorium. W. P. Lewis, Huntingdon, Pa., secre- 
tary-treasurer Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association, and John B. Foley, Kirk 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y., secretary New York 
State Retail Hardware Association. 
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“women folk” to interfere with his man’s job, as 
boss of his own store, he replies: 

“I just let my wife talk and talk and I tell her 
that it’s none of her business—but all the while 
I’m jotting down all she says in the back of my 
head, for putting into practice as soon as I unlock 
the store doors in the morning.” 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 
1917. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point, Wis. 

KENTUCKY RETAIL HARDWARE AND STOVE DEAL- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Louisville, Feb. 13, 
14, 15, 1917. Headquarters, Tyler Hotel. J. M. 
Stone, secretary, Sturgis, Ky. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 
16, 1917. Exhibit in Des Moines Coliseum. A. R. 
Sale, secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Detroit, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1917. Official 
headquarters, Hotel Statler. Exhibits will be held 
at a separate hall to be announced later. Arthur 
J. Scott, secretary, Marine City, Mich. 

NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Fargo, Feb. 14, 15, 
16, 1917. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks, 
N. D. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 
20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 
Metropolitan Life Building Minneapolis, Minn. 

THE OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Dayton, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. 
Exhibition will be held in Memorial Hall. James 
B. Carson, secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

SOUTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 27, 
28, March 1, 2, 1917. H. C. Parker, secretary, 
Murdo, S. D. 
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Co-operative Stores Have Their Own Troubles 





By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 6, 1916. 


E new firm of “Uncle Sam & The Co-opera- 

tive Store, Limited,” has reached another 

mile-stone in its campaign to put the useless 
middleman off the map. The results, however, are 
not calculated to spread gloom in the ranks of the 
independent retailers and there is every reason to 
believe that small merchants of the country who 
display ordinary wisdom and a fair degree of enter- 
prise will be doing business at their old stands for 
many moons to come. 


Official Survey of Co-operative Stores 


The latest project in the exploitation of the co- 
operative store in which the Federal Government 
has taken a hand is an elaborate survey of the estab- 
lishments of this type now in existence, numbering 
some 400, little, medium and big, good, bad and in- 
different. The investigation has been conducted 
under the joint supervision of W. H. Kerr, who 
bears the formidable title of Investigator in Mar- 
ket Business Practice, Office of Markets and Rural 
Organization, United States Department of Agri- 
culture; J. A. Bexell, Dean, School of Commerce, 
Oregon Agricultural College, and Hector Macpher- 
son, Director, Bureau of Markets, Oregon Agri- 
cultural College. 

No attempt was made to visit or question all the 
co-operative stores in the country, but selections 
were made in ten different states, including Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Iowa, Kansas, California, Oregon and Washington. 
Material was collected from sixty stores in these 
states but unfortunately, owing to the loose business 
methods employed by these “model” establishments, 
“almost half of them were unable to supply suffi- 
ciently accurate data” to be included in the report 
which has just been published by the Department 
of Agriculture. For obvious reasons care has been 
taken to conceal both the identity and locality of 
the stores investigated. 


Reasons for Establishing Stores 


Concerning the origin of the stores the report 
makes the following interesting statement: 

“Inquiry into the origin of the stores investi- 
gated revealed a variety of causes. In some cases 
the stores were started as a protest against real 
or fancied abuses. In others the association was 
organized on the initiative of outside promoters 
who make a business of organizing co-operative 
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stores. In still other cases there is reason to be- 
lieve the stores were established on the initiative 
of individuals who expected to obtain permanent 
employment in the store. 

“There were twenty cases in which an established 
business was purchased. A great deal has been said 
in favor of this practice. It has certain advantages, 
to be sure, but from the cases examined in the 
present survey the advantages of the established 
business appear to have been offset by serious dis- 
advantages. In some instances failing concerns suc- 
ceeded in unloading stocks of goods upon the co- 
operative association at excessively high prices and 
with liberal allowances for good will thrown in. 
In other cases the association found itself with a 
large proportion of the purchased stock either shelf- 
worn or poorly adapted to the needs of the com- 
munity.” 


Stores With No Right to Exist 


Small wonder that few of these stores, in spite 
of the governmental support they have received, 
should have achieved any measure of success when 
you consider the circumstances under which they 
were organized. Think of putting a dozen retail 
stores into the State of Indiana in order to earn 
a salary as a specialist in the organizing of co- 
operative stores! What a rosy prospect of success 


‘there would be in the case of an establishment or- 


ganized by a couple of chaps “who expected to ob- 
tain permanent employment in the store!” 

Although it may be news to a good many hard- 
ware retailers there are others who are wise to the 
fact that in recent years the legislatures of many 
of the states have passed laws for the encourage- 
ment of co-operative stores. Although some of the 
establishments investigated for this report were 
originally established under the ordinary corpora- 
tion laws the great majority of them have now been 
re-established under the co-operative laws. At the 
time of this survey such laws had been enacted 
by thirty states. 

Some curious limitations affecting the success of 
the co-operative store were developed by this in- 
quiry. An attempt was made to compile a table 
showing the sizes and financial success of stores on 
the basis of nationality, occupation and religion of 
those participating. Although the figures were not 
conclusive nor sufficient for tabular presentation 
they seemed to the investigators to bear out the 
opinion of many of the managers that a co-opera- 
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tive store is apt to be more successful in a commun- 
ity which is made up of people of one nationality. 


Store Patrons Divide on Church Lines 


Similarly, in industrial communities, the investi- 
gators found that stores are more successful where 
a large percentage of the membership is of the same 
occupation; “and at least one case was observed in 
which common church affiliation is the basis of suc- 
cessful co-operation. 

Imagine selling Methodist hammers, Baptist 
water buckets and High Church Episcopalian 
gimiets! 

The average membership of the stores surveyed 
was 228, the range being from 30 to 1600. Al- 
though there were some notable exceptions, as a gen- 
eral vai it was found that the success of the stores 
wag-aliost in direct proportion to the membership. 
This is naively explained by the editors of the re- 
port as probably “due to the fact that the well- 
managed store usually has little difficulty in in- 
creasing its membership while the poorly managed 
store loses the support of the members with which 
it begins operation.” 


Run By “Jacks-of-All-Trades” 


The business of the co-operative store, the in- 
vestigators found, is usually too small to admit of 
the type of efficiency which can be secured only by 
having specialists charged with definite responsi- 
bility for certain divisions of the work. 

“In most cases,” says the report, “the manager 
himself is compelled to be a sort of business jack- 
of-all-trades. He is usually the responsible head 
of the store, and at the same time must act as 
buyer, head salesman, and bookkeeper. The man 
who combines efficiency in all of these kinds of 
work is rarely found, and is usually in business 
for himself. It is unusual for co-operative associa- 
tions to be willing or able to pay the salary which 
will secure a man of this type. The salaries paid 
to the managers in the stores under consideration 
varied from $45 to $250 per month, making an 
average of $106 a month for the 42 stores for which 
figures were obtained. This fact alone is sufficient 
to explain why the majority of the stores were not 
more successful than the reports indicate.” 


Weak at the Office End 


Only seven stores reported the employment of a, 


man whose specialty is to. act as sales manager, 
four reported a special buyer, ten a cashier and 
three a stenographer. Thirty-one stores reported 
the employment of a bookkeeper. 

“Careful inquiry, however,” says the report, 
“leads to the conviction that all but a small propor- 
tion of these men are not capable of keeping a 
satisfactory set of accounting records. It is the 
almost unanimous verdict of the store managers 
that greater attention must be given to the office 
end of the business, and that the auditing must be 
more efficiently performed.” 

For the thirty-two stores reporting the author- 
ized capital, the average was $45,437, while forty- 
one stores giving the amount of capital subscribed 
average $20,143, and fifty stores giving their paid- 
in capital average $16,627. The shares of stock 
vary from $1 to $100, with an average par value 
of $53. When questioned as to the best size for a 
share of stock, most managers expressed themselves 
as in favor of the share of large denomination. 


Little Systematic Use of Credit 


The investigators found that some stores syste- 
matically used their credit at the bank in order to 
discount their bills, saving a profit to the store 
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by this method. That this is not common, however, 
is indicated by the fact that only eighteen stores 
reported the uniform practice of taking advantage 
of discount, while fifteen never discounted their 
bills. Among those reporting the practice of dis- 
counting their bills, the saving ranged from a mini- 
mum of $150 to a maximum of $7,000 a year, with 
an average of $1,673 for the eighteen stores taking 
regular discounts. 

The figures, the investigators declare, indicate 
that not enough attention is given to this source 
of profit. It was found that among the most suc- 
cessful stores following the practice, the cash dis- 
count paid a considerable proportion of the operat- 
ing expense. In addition to the saving effected, the 
practice of taking discounts has an important effect 
upon the wholesale houses and the buying efficiency 
of the store. 

Of fifty stores, only two were found to be doing 
a strictly cash business. Most of the managers 
claimed that the extension of credit to customers 
was absolutely necessary. The time for which 
credit was allowed varied from one to six months, 
the average credit period given for twenty-seven 
stores being two months. Commenting on the credit 
system the report says: 


Discrimination Against Cash Customers 


“The practice is unfair in that the man who pays 
cash usually secures goods at practically the same 
price as the man who uses six months’ credit. This 
unfairness has led to the practice among a few of 
the most successful stores of charging interest on 
all bills running over thirty days. In many cases 
it was found that inexperienced managers, in their 
enthusiasm to expand the business, had involved 
the association in serious difficulty by a too wide and 
promiscuous granting of credit to customers. In 
some instances it was found that the accounts re- 
ceivable amounted to more than the entire sub- 
scribed capital stock.” 

The slip-shop methods of granting credits em- 
ployed by the co-operative stores are costly in the 
end. On this point the investigators say: 

“For twenty-four stores the average annual loss 
due to the granting of credit is 1.17 per cent. This 
is much higher than the average for stores under 
private management, as indicated by the results of 
the Harvard survey, which found the common loss 
for bad debts to be one-half of 1 per cent. More- 
over, there is reason to believe that this does not 
tell the whole story. 


High Percentage of Losses 


“As a matter of fact, the estimate placed by the 
manager of an unsuccessful co-operative store upon 
the uncollectible proportion of the accounts and bills 
receivable, which he is carrying upon his books, is 
very unreliable. In one case, which is probably 
typical of many others, the amount was estimated at 
$145 for the year, when, in reality, the amount 
which was afterward found to be uncollectible was 
nearer $2,000. This loss, of course, falls upon all 
who pay for their goods. 

“Entirely apart from the loss involved, the credit 
system is unjust. Either those enjoying credit 
should pay interest, or customers paying cash should 
receive a cash discount. The reports of those who 
have tried to do business on a cash basis indicate 
that the credit system has become so rooted in 
American business as to be practically ineradicable. 
Many of those questioned characterized it as ‘a 
necessary evil.’ ” 

Some interesting figures showing the magnitude 
of the operations of the co-operative stores are em- 
braced in the report. The annual sales of the estab- 
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lishments investigated range from $7,500 to $623,- 
703, an average approximating $88,000. Only 
thirty-five of the sixty stores surveyed appear to 
have been able to state the amount of their annual 
sales and five of those reporting “were unable to 
give sufficiently complete data for a statistical esti- 
mate of their financial success.” 


Auditing Systems Unsatisfactory 


r) Defective as are the bookkeeping systems of co- 

/ operative stores, as shown by the investigation, 
their auditing, the report states, is still more un- 
satisfactory. Of the thirty-two establishments re- 
porting an audit as often as once a year only fifteen 
reported a regular outlay for this purpose, the range 
being from $30 to $300 per annum. 

“The results of this survey,” the investigators 
state, “demonstrate that the precariousness of the 
co-operative mercantile business is due to inefficient 
accounting and auditing more than to any other 
single cost. Where complete records are kept of 
the business and where these are used as the basis 
of a regular monthly financial report there is fur- 
nished a continuous barometer by which a board 
of directors can take warning at the first signs of 
mismanagement or failing business.” 

The investigators somewhat reluctantly admit 
that the co-operative store is not a glittering suc- 
cess. “The figures collected in this survey,” says 
the report, “bring the conclusion that the majority 
of the co-operative stores established are unsuc- 
cessful in achieving their main object-——-saving on 
purchases to members and a reduction of the high 
cost of living. This conclusion is borne out by the 
supplementary notes on interviews with leaders who 
are acquainted with the store movement in whole 
sections which could not be covered in detail. 





Increased Competition Sole Advantage Gained 


“But that there is one real service which the co- 
operative stores have performed seems to have been 
demonstrated again and again. Even in cases where 
stores have failed absolutely and gone into bank- 
ruptcy, they have frequently been responsible for 
the introduction of improved business methods in 
the towns where they were established. They have 
had the effect of stimulating competition. In cases 
where the merchants have competed keenly against 
the co-operative store, they have been compelled to 
adopt more efficient business methods. This has re- 
sulted in lower prices to every consumer in the 
locality and frequently in better prices to farmers 
on produce.” 

The chief causes of failure of the co-operative 
store to make good, according to the investigators 
are: First, lack of leadership; second, poor manage- 
ment; third, unfavorable environment, and fourth, 
lack of proper legal safeguards. Concerning these 
factors the report presents the following conclu- 
sions: 

Importance of Leadership 


“Lack of leadership.—Frequently an outside 
leader comes into the community and through his 
enthusiasm arouses the people to a condition in 
which they are ready to enter upon the establish- 
ment of a co-operative store. Then, after seeing 
the enterprise started, he goes to other communities 
and leaves the association to work out its own salva- 
tion. In many such communities the organization 
dies from lack of interest as soon as the promoting 
spirit is gone. In other cases, the leadership in a 
community may be of such an unpractical character 
as to lead the association into attempting something 
which is actually impossible of realization. In such 
cases, also, disaster is sure to follow. 

“Poor Management.—Let the management be ever 
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so efficient, an association may still fall short of suc- 
cess if unpractical leaders force it into attempting 
the impossible. But even if it be presupposed that 
the business is adapted to the needs of the commun- 
ity, and every other condition favorable, it may 
still fail entirely through bad management. Among 
the outstanding shortcomings of the inefficient man- 
ager have been noticed reckless buying, excessive 
extension of credit, too great overhead expense, 
over-expansion, failure to provide a surplus, no al- 
lowance for depreciation, inefficient business prac- 
tice and accounting methods, lack of proper audit- 
ing, and failure to secure the support of wholesale 
houses because of scattered buying. 

Most Certainly Not! 

“Unfavorable environment.—Where a co-opera- 
tive association has been thrust into a community 
which is naturally divided against itself through 
racial prejudice, interdenominational strife, excess- 
ive individualism, or where there is insufficient busi- 
ness to pay the expenses of a store, there can be 
little hope of success for the association. 

“Lack of proper legal safeguards.—One cause 
of the failure of many different types of co-opera- 
tive associations is the lack of proper legislation. 
Some of the stores organized in the early days under 
corporation laws have had their stock centered in 
the hands of a small body of members who have 
controlled the association in their own interests, 
and have distributed among themselves whatever 
surplus accrued as dividends upon capital stock. 
This means the entire failure of the association 
from the co-operative standpoint. On the other 
hand, co-operative laws have been passed by many 
states that offer no adequate safeguards in the 
form of preliminary investigation and subsequent 
inspection. On account of the semi-public nature 
of the co-operative business, it is believed that both 
of these safeguards are essential to success.” 


Retailers to Stay on the Map 


An impartial examination of this interesting re- 
port forces the conclusion that the days of the inde- 
pendent retailer are not yet numbered. The co- 
operative store is in dire need of a lot of nursing, 
but the real merchants of the country will continue 
to whistle as they go to work. 














“You k know, Mies Schmidt, I don’t think there is anything cheap anymore—things is 
so dear.” 

“They have a big reduction sale on in the hardware store—great sacrifice, 76 per cent. 
discount on butter knives, egg beaters and potato mashers"’ Maw Yoon Wome 





Efficiency and Kconomy 


By A. W. DOUGLAS 


Vice-President Simmons Hardware Company 


HERE is much endeavor nowadays to forecast 
the exact conditions which await us with the 
coming of peace in Europe. But there is noth- 

ing to it. For we are dealing with unknown condi- 
tions, without precedent or analogy, so that accur- 
ate prophecies are both impossible and futile. Nev- 
ertheless, there are some contingencies, which we 
see as through a glass darkly, and concerning which 
we may take thought. 

All great wars in the past materially altered both 
the living and thinking habits of the people, because 
they broke down the barriers of prejudice and pro- 
vincialism and destroyed many things of tradition 
and inheritance. 

Every thinker and observer to-day believes that 
the ending of the present conflict in Europe will 
usher in the beginnings of democracy and the end 
of autocracy in all countries. In all civilized coun- 
tries the prevalence of democracy means progress 
because democracy instinctively lives in the present 
and the future and not in the past. Likewise, that 
the efficiency learned in European industrial life 
in the manufacture of munitions will become an 
inspiration and a part of all manufacturing here- 
after. 


Competition of the Future 


If these things come to pass, then there awaits 
us in our fight for the world’s trade and the reten- 
tion of our domestic markets the severest form of 
competition, that of highly organized efficiency and 
of intelligent labor. The bogy of pauper labor 
competition is another and an entirely different 
thing, and one that cannot possibly exist along with 
the highest forms of efficiency. Pauper labor is in- 
variably cheap in the quality as well as the quantity 
of its product. It needs but little thought to see 
that this is necessarily so. For it is ever the prod- 
uct of ignorance, superstition and those hard and 
crowded conditions of life which bar general educa- 
tion and intelligence. With increase in intelligence 
and prosperity, there comes always higher wages 
and a better standard of living. Admittedly, wages 
in industrial life in this country will always be 
higher than abroad, but whether more or less pro- 
portionately in the future than in the past must 
remain purely a matter of conjecture for the pres- 
ent. Though this we know full well from the ex- 
perience of the past, that the lowering of wages 
in any phase of commercial life is always accom- 
panied by decrease in efficiency. 

How then shall we meet a competition from those 
European nations whose very existence will de- 
pend upon their regaining much of the world’s 
trade that they have lost and whose governing 
powers must find employment for the many whom 
the cessation of war will leave without means of 
livelihood and in a country already impoverished 
by the steady drain of the titanic conflict? 

We are fearful in many quarters of the methods 
of efficiency, of autocracy, being applied to their in- 
dustrial life because in war’s results they command 
our unwilling admiration. The fear is an idle one. 
First, the story of the past is that autocratic 
methods, being out of joint with the times, carry 
their own ultimate failure with them. Also the 
days of autocracy are over for all time. The com- 
petition from foreign lands will be that of an 
awakened intelligence and more akin to our own 


ways and methods. When the necessities of war 
Lave passed, there will be no power of government, 
nor the demand of self-preservation to key industry 
in Europe to its present high pitch. 


The Understanding of New Conditions 


Both abroad and here the impelling motive will 
be an intelligent understanding of new and untried 
conditions. Setting aside all manner of discussion 
as to the merits or lack of them of the policy of 
protection, it is obvious to every disinterested and 
impartial observer that mere higher tariff rates 
will not be a panacea for the probable ills of the 
situation. 

At the end of the war we shall find ourselves the 
great credit nation of the world. European nations 
will owe us an appalling debt whose interest charges 
alone will tax their resources to meet. It will be 
impossible for them to pay these obligations in 
gold alone, for the simple reason that they haven’t 
it in sufficient quantity, and there is no known 
way of their getting it. Moreover, we do not want 
it, for its presence here might prove a dangerous 
incentive to inflation and speculation. Nor has 
Europe any longer sufficient of our securities to 
meet the annual toll. 

The greater part of business between any coun- 
tries must necessarily consist in an exchange of 
commodities. We must perforce take many goods 
from Europe, or else not trade with them. Ap- 
parently there is no escape from the conclusion 
that this may result in a natural law of selection 
of what we shall be content to buy from Europe 
and just where it is to our manifest advantage to 
buy it. 

The Wage Question 

It is a fatal delusion to imagine in this coming 
commercial conflict that we shall be driven to reduce 
wages in order to hold our own. The great mass 
of people have consciously risen to a higher plane 
of living and will alter it only under the stress of 
dire necessity. The talk of materially receding 
from this level or going back to the ways of our 
forefathers is the idle chatter of the theoretical 
reactionist and of him who, having eyes, sees not. 
Moreover, it will be putting back the hands of the 
clock of.a civilization whose advancement depends 
upon steadily, though maybe slowly, increasing in- 
telligence and purchasing power among the mass 
of the people. Nor is any such action necessary. 
American trade, both at home and abroad, depends 
more upon the excellence of its quality than the 
depth of its prices. Even then it competes suc- 
cessfully in many lines in the markets of the world 
with the less intelligent and poorly paid labor of 
older countries. 


The American Farmer 


The American farmer lives better than the farmer 
of any other country and pays more for the labor 
he hires. Yet he sells wheat and cotton in Europe 
in competition with cotton pickers of China and 
the Hindoo wheat-raising peasant of Northern In- 
dia, both of whom live on next to nothing and are 
forever close to the ragged edge of starvation. 
That the American farmer does this is because he 
is the most productive agriculturist per unit of 
man of any in the world. More so than the Ger- 
man and English farmers who raise twice as much 
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wheat per acre and at much increased expense. 

So true is this that Germany has a high pro- 
tective tariff on foodstuffs and English landlords 
are ever clamorous for a similar measure. That 
the American farmer is both efficient in methods 
and economical in producing results is due not 
alone to the great use of labor-saving machinery, 
but more to his native ability and initiative. 
Through good years and bad the yield per acre of 
agricultural products in this country is slowly ris- 
ing, because of increasing employment of better 
methods of cultivation, due to the growing intelli- 
gence of the American farmer. By the same token 
this is to be the solution of the industrial problems 
which await us with the coming of peace. The 
human unit, not the unit of quantity, is the real 
measure not only of efficiency but of economy. In 
every phase of productive life, poorly paid labor is 
not only the most inefficient but the most expensive. 


New Commercial Wall Map 
of South America 
WING to the increasing trade with South Amer- 


ica, manufacturers in the U. S. A. who export 
to that continent or are contemplating it should be 
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interested in a new commercial wall map of South 
America in colors just issued by Rand McNally & 
Co., 40-42 East Twenty-sécond Street, New York. 

The dimensions of this map are 46 x 66 in. and 
drawn to a scale of 80 miles to the inch. All names 
are in Spanish, except those in Brazil, which are 
in Portuguese, and those in the Guianas, which are, 
according to the countries which govern them, i.e. 
British, French and Dutch. Railway and steamboat 
lines are carefully indicated. 

The data used, it is said, is all from official 
sources and embraces the latest authentic in- 
formation. Disputed boundaries are shown in spe- 
cial color. Newly explored regions are drawn ac- 
cording to the latest exploration charts. The rela- 
tive importance of cities and towns is indicated by 
grading of the sizes of type used in the names. 

A valuable feature, accompanying the map, is a 
book containing a list of all cities and towns in 
South America, with latest census figures. The 
locations of all towns shown on the map are indi- 
cated by cross reference index. The spellings in 


this index are those in use in the Postal Service, and 
according to the language of the country. The 
publishers will gladly send a sample section of this 
map to any reader of HARDWARE AGE who is in- 
terested, either from the New York or Chicago 
office. 





Victor one window of the H. M. Waite Hardware Company, Worcester, Mass. 
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Readjustments After the 
War 


HE question as to what readjustments in 
trade will occur after the war has, of 
course, a very practical bearing for business 
men, since success consists largely in antici- 
pation. The matter of wages has _ been 
brought to the front again by the fact that 
the iron and steel industry is making another 
general advance in wages, the Steel Corpora- 
tion having stated that its advance is to 
become effective Dec. 15. The iron and steel 
industry has now made three general wage 
increases this year. The first, which became 
effective Feb. 1, was regarded as an ordinary 
one. The second, effective May 1, was re- 
garded as directly connected with the war, 
and many steel manufacturers endeavored 
to instill the idea that it would automatically 
come off at the close of the war. In connec- 
tion with the last advance little reference is 
made to this idea, it being recognized that the 
cost of living and various other important 
factors will enter. In other words, all 
thought of the war being followed by the 
status quo ante is being abandoned. As the 
appraisement of things progresses the con- 
ception is more along the line of developments 
at the end of the war being “changes” rather 
than “readjustments.” 

So far as wage rates may be dependent 
upon the cost of living there is ground for 
expecting reductions. The chief causes in 
the great advance in the cost of living are 
the natural advances in commodity prices 
due to foreign buyers making high bids for 
our goods, thus establishing high market 
values and in some instances at least causing 
more or less of a scarcity, and the advances 
sellers find they can make with ease, because 
money is plentiful and the public is not very 
critical when it is prosperous. There is no 
indication that the high cost of living is due 
in any large part to increased cost abroad of 
the goods we import. Every one knows that 
our imports, reported in dollars of value, are 
beyond all records, but there is no definite 
ground for attributing the increase chiefly to 
higher unit prices. In the case of our 
exports it is well recognized that values per 
unit have greatly risen, that our extremely 
heavy exports are not in the main due to the 
quantities exported being larger. There is a 
distinct difference between our import trade 
and our export trade in this respect. While 
a complete analysis is quite impossible, some 
representative imported articles, the quantity 
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of which is given in the import statistics, 
have been selected at random for the com- 
parison. The representative period before 
the war, to be compared with the first nine 
months of this year, is the first nine months 
of 1913, in which period imports made a new 
high record. The increase is 39 per cent, 
from $1,327,385,071 to $1,831,174,668. 

If it were possible to make a complete 
inventory it would probably be found that 
the increased unit cost of imports is prac- 
tically negligible. Nor can it be seen from 
the data available that we have turned largely 
to the importation of luxuries. Rather we 
are importing more raw materials for manu- 
facturing. One important exception is in 
paper, as we have imported a great deal 
more paper, but much less of the raw mate- 
rial for making paper. 

The end of the war will be likely to occa- 
sion, therefore, no great change in our 
imports, except for the very important possi- 
bility of there being large imports of such 
goods as we can manufacture, but which 
foreign manufacturers may be willing to sell 
at much lower prices than our own manu- 
facturers are getting into the habit of charg- 
ing. Thus’there is no reason to expect any 
material decrease in the total value of our 
imports, while there may be a tendency for 
them to increase. To maintain our position 
it will be necessary for us to have large | 
exports. Of the present export trade little 
will remain. Much of it is in supplies directly | 
intended for the war, while much lies in the 
high value placed upon goods exported to 
neutral countries. If an exact inventory 
could be made of the quantities of goods ex- 
ported to neutral countries at present, in the 
regular course of trade, the total would un- 
doubtedly be pitifully small, compared either 
with the quantities exported before the war, 
or the values now assigned to total exports, 
about half a billion dollars a month. 

In American industries the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery has been continuous. 
Sometimes the pressure has increased and 
sometimes it has decreased, but the tendency 
has always been present. The tendency is 
great at present, but the expression of it is 
limited by the difficulty in buying machinery. 
After the war the limitation will be removed, 
but the tendency will continue and with most 
manufacturers the funds will be ready. Under 
the stress of heavy demand for their prod- 
ucts, coupled with scarcity of labor and 
inefficient performance of the men it is pos- 
sible to hire, manufacturers in all lines have 
been making up their minds to push the 
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elimination of hand labor as far as they can 
year by year. There will be no relaxation of 
this desire. 


Educating the Public 


HIS is the day of the reign of Public 
Opinion, and consequently when any 
special interest has something to put over, 
it resorts to the new game of educating 
the public. So after having gone to school 
for some time, the public has become wise to 
that manner of teaching, and is apt to look 
for the nigger in the wood pile, since the 
usual plan is to present specious half truths 
in the guise of arguments, and to plan cam- 
paigns of proselytism and not of enlighten- 
ment. Fortunately the public is not as easy 
as it looks, and has an elemental sensing of 
truth and sincerity, and an uncanny power 
of detecting the self-interest behind so many 
of these movements. 

The real political issues of the day are 
largely commercial and economic, and the 
consequent problems are to be solved satis- 
factorily only by an honest presentation of 
the facts. The public is in a receptive mood, 
anxious to know the facts upon which to 
found the judgment that is to determine the 
matter. But it bitterly resents that conde- 
scending attitude which assumes that the 
public is ignorant and needs to be taught, 
even as a little child. All that the average 
man wants and needs is an honest presenta- 
tion of the facts, not garbled statistics and 
mere half truths, and then be left alone to do 
some thinking for himself. 

To-day, for instance, the railroad problem 
is one of the most serious we are called upon 
to tackle. You can get most anything con- 
cerning it, except what you really need. Eva- 
sions, excuses, denunciations, are all plenti- 
ful enough, but it is hard to get bed-rock facts 
as to the extent to which over-capitalization 
prevails, and whether it is really true that 
some roads need higher rates and others do 
not, and to what degree railroad misfortunes 
are due to unfair treatment and injustice on 
the part of legislators, and how much to pure 
unadulterated bad management. Most or- 
ganizations and most classes have a fashion 
of standing together, so it is hard to get the 
truth from them. What the public is most 
interested in is where it comes in. In the 
case of higher rates for railroads, or higher 
wages for trainmen, the public knows per- 
fectly well that finally the buck is going to 
be passed up to it, after all has been said and 
done. So before it sanctions these and simi- 
lar expenditures, it wants to know what ben- 
efit will finally accrue to it. It is a hard 
matter to convince the public that its welfare 
consists in having the prices of things raised 
to the consumer. That is why it was eager 
for a Tariff Commission to give it economic 
facts, instead of political half truths and in- 
terested arguments. That is why it remained 
unconvinced that being forced by law to pay 
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restricted selling prices on trade-marked 
articles was a saving of money to the con- 
sumer. 

There is but one way to play the game 
successfully nowadays, and that is entirely 
and honestly in the interest of the public and 
with cards faces up on the table. 


Transportation Duties 


ERCHANDISE is not moving as rap- 

idly from shipping points to places of 
destination as it should. There is a car short- 
age and it is becoming more acute as the 
domestic business of the United States in- 
creases month by month. This domestic 
business had been on the increase steadily 
for more than a year and freight conges- 
tions have become so common that news- 
paper headlines on the subject are skimmed 
as carelessly by the casual reader as is the 
ordinary war news. 

Every merchant owes his country a trans- 
portation duty right now. We are enjoying 
the biggest business any people at any time 
have ever enjoyed and the railroads are 
taxed to the limit in their efforts to keep 
goods moving and to get cars unloaded as 
rapidly as they are being loaded. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, Pa., recently 
held a meeting to which the members invited 
the local traffic managers of all the different 
railroads coming into this big Pennsylvania 
city. They told the railroad men they are 
anxious to co-operate in bringing relief to 
shippers who are anxious for cars in which 
to ship Pittsburgh goods to other points. A 
quick analysis of the situation brought to 
light some flagrant abuses of the privileges 
which are granted shippers. 

Eight carloads of furniture were known 
to have been on the side-tracks in Pittsburgh 
for ten days, this in spite of the fact that 
Pittsburgh manufacturers were holding 
many important shipments for the lack of 
cars of the very nature of those containing 
this furniture. The owners of the furniture 
said they had secured no storage place and 
were endeavoring to obtain such storage 
room most strenuously. In other. freight 
yards the railroad warehouses were so full 
of merchandise that newly arrived cars of 
local shipments could not be unloaded and 
special solicitors were being sent out beg- 
ging merchants and other individuals to take 
their goods away that the congestion might 
be relieved. All told some forty cars outside 
of coal and iron shipments were on the de- 
murrage list that day in Pittsburgh. This 
condition was rapidly relieved by the active 
co-operation of Pittsburgh’s splendid Cham- 
ber of Commerce. This is real work and the 
effort of this commercial body may be profit- 
ably emulated in about every city in the 
United States at this time; in fact, the situa- 
tion is so acute and the national need so 
great that a man who pays demurrage 
charges on a freight car of any kind ought 
to be ashamed of himself. 
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The Diary of Dawson Black 


By HAROLD WHITEHEAD 


Instructor in Business Method at Boston University 


Nineteenth Section 


EDNESDAY, Sept. 15, 1915. I certainly en- 

joyed myself to-day. There is a lot of fun 

in having a store of your own. You get a 
viewpoint on business which you never get as a 
store clerk—at least, I know I have quite a different 
viewpoint from what I had when I worked for Bar- 
low, and I guess it’s the same with everybody else. 
Not that I don’t think the clerk couldn’t get that 
viewpoint if he wanted to, but the proprietor is 
forced to get it. The clerk doesn’t get it because, 
first of ail, his boss doesn’t take him sufficiently into 
his confidence, and then the clerk is usually too 
durned lazy to get it if he does have the chance. 

But I mustn’t get into the habit of rambling in 
my talk with you. Betty says it’s a bad habit I’m 
getting into. I remember her saying to me a few 
days ago that it’s all right to moralize and generalize 
on business problems, but the man who gets there 
is the man who particularizes and does things. 

Well, Bulder came this morning according to ar- 
rangement. 

“Good morning, Mr. Black,” he said heartily as 
he entered the store. “Well, I don’t think we'll 
have much difficulty in getting this little matter 
fixed up to-day. It is going to mean a big thing 
to you, and you can be quite sure that the Garter 
Trading Stamp Company is going to be at the back 
of you to make this thing a big success.” 

He talked quite confidently, as if he were sure 
I was going to take them up. And indeed I had 
been all along practically decided to adopt them, 
and I had told Bulder yesterday that I wanted an- 
other day to think it over before definitely tying 
myself up to them. 

“That’s fine,” I said in response to Bulder’s greet- 
ing. “I want you, however, to meet Mr. Fellows.” 
I saw a faint change take place in Bulder’s manner. 
He seemed at once to become a little suspicious and 
on his guard. 

“Fellows? 
your men?” 

“Well, yes and no,” I returned with a laugh. “He 
is connected with the Flaxon Advertising Agency 
and he does all my advertising, and I like to get the 
benefit of his ideas.” 

“Mr. Black,” said Bulder, “I am doing this busi- 
ness with you, and while I am sure that Mr. Fel- 
lows is a mighty fine gentleman, you could hardly 
expect me to want to talk this matter over with 
him—at any rate, with the idea of helping you to 
decide what to do; for, you see, he is an advertising 
man and naturally wants to spend all your appro- 
priation himself.” 

“Fellows isn’t that kind,” I replied somewhat 
curtly. 

Bulder saw he had been tactless, so he put his 
hand on my shoulder and said, soothingly: 

“That’s all right, Mr. Black, I was only joking. 
Glad to talk the matter over with any friend of 
yours.” 

I don’t know why it was, but I seemed from that 
moment to feel a distrust of him. I had rather 
liked him before. But now he seemed to me too 
suave, too—oh, too fat and easy about it—you know 
what I mean! 


“Oh, one of 


Fellows?” he replied. 


Well, we went into my little office and I intro- 
duced him to Fellows. 

“Our young friend Black,” said Bulder with a 
smile, “wants me to talk over the splendid possi- 
bilities of his store through the Garter Trading 
Stamps. Good idea. It shows he is cautious and 
has good judgment.” 

“Mr. Black is quite a busy man, you know, Mr. 
Bulder,” Fellows replied, “and perhaps doesn’t have 
time enough always to think over every angle of a 
proposition; so he very wisely believes in talking 
things over and getting an outside viewpoint. Mr. 
Black can analyze these problems himself just as 
well as you or I can, but he believes in conserving 
his time and energies as much as he can.” 

All this preliminary by-play interested and 
amused me. But then the real battle began. Im- 
agine, little Diary, those two—that big, burly, good- 
natured, somewhat bulldozing German, Bulder, and 
the shrewd, courteous New Englander, Fellows; 
Bulder with his heavy, sledge-hammer methods, the 
bludgeon method, you might call it, and Fellows 
with his keen, sharp, rapier methods. 

Bulder realized at once that Fellows was strongly 
against the stamps and that it was going to be a 
battle of wits and logic. I had better confess, little 
Diary, that my sporting blood was aroused, and I 
decided that the fellow who won the argument 
would have me on his side. 

“What do you know about the company?” I asked 
Fellows, so as to get things started. 

“Not a thing,” he said, “but I am sure that that 
is a matter of minor importance; for Mr. Bulder is 
too big a business man to connect himself with an 
organization that is not thoroughly sound.” 

Very neatly put!—and yet I could see that even 
if the trading stamp proposition won, Bulder would 
still have to prove that his company was financially 
and morally sound. 

How I wish I could write down in full detail all 
that was said by both of them, but I can’t remem- 
ber it all. Bulder started in with a few heavy blows 
by stating that the Garter trading stamps gave the 
merchant who handled them a decided advantage 
over his competitors; for their splendid premium 
catalog, their numerous supply stations, the fact 
that they would let me have a set of representative 
premiums for window display, the excellent line of 
advertising matter which he said was part of the 
service which I bought from them at the time I 
bought their stamps. “You quite under- 
stand, Mr. Black,” he said laboriously, “that you are 
not buying just trading stamps from us, or trading 
tokens as we rather prefer to call ' them, but you 
are buying a merchandising service—you are buy- 
ing all the selling ideas and helps which we can give 
you, besides the splendid backing which the name 
of Garter stamps gives you. 

“And,” he continued to Fellows, for he knew that 
Fellows was the opposition and not I, “when Mr. 
Black takes up our agency, no other hardware man 
in town will be able to get it. In fact,” he 
said, with a sudden burst of generosity, “so that 
there will be absolutely no question of full protec- 
tion and no competition, we will not even supply 
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a giass and china store, a five-and-ten-cent store, 
a cutlery store, or a novelty store—in fact, any 
other store which might compete with him in any 
way. 

“Thus, you see, I am offering you something, Mr. 
Black,” he said with an ingratiating smile, “which 
is a wonderful advantage to you. It will really put 
your store in a class by itself.” 

“Fine!” broke in Fellows, before I could say any- 
thing. “A thought has just occurred to me, how- 
ever. While you promise that no other hardware 
man shall have the Garter stamps, can you promise 
that no other trading stamp concern will offer 
stamps to any other hardware man in Farmdale?” 

Bulder replied with a deprecating smile: “What 
other concerns are there of our importance and 
size?” 

Fellows came back with the names of two con- 
cerns which were better known to me than the 
Garter trading stamp. 

“Why, yes,” drawled Bulder, “of course, they 
might offer stamps to some other hardware man. 
But, my dear sir, think a minute—what are the 
value of their stamps compared to ours? Why, my 
good friend, you can’t compare them! Every woman 
in town knows that Garter stamps have a higher 
premium value than any others.” 

“Exactly,” replied Fellows. “By the way, what 
other stores have you in this town at present?” 

Bulder slowly turned until he was facing Fellows. 
Leaning his elbow on the desk, he asked: 

“Didn’t I tell you that I was giving Mr. Black 
the opportunity to reap the big benefit of being the 
first with our stamps here?” 

“That’s funny!” I broke in impetuously, but a 
look from Fellows stopped me. I was going to say 
that I didn’t see how his last two remarks jibed; 
for in one breath he said that every woman in town 
knew that Garter trading stamps were better and 
in the next he said that I was to reap the first big 
benefit of having the stamps. 

Fellows had leaned forward and was saying to 
Bulder: 

“Mr. Bulder, do you really believe it is good busi- 
ness to offer something for nothing?” 

“Himmel!” cried Bulder. “Surely you are not 
going to bring up that worn-out argument? Every- 
body knows that it is not something for nothing. 

Look here, my good friend,” said he, turn- 
ing to me, “if you buy some goods and pay cash 
you expect a discount for paying cash, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” I replied hesitatingly. 

“Surely you do! And if you didn’t get the dis- 
count for cash you would take all the credit you 
could, wouldn’t you? Very well,” he con- 
tinued, without waiting for a reply, “that’s what 
our stamps will do. They are not something for 
nothing. They are merely a discount for cash. Peo- 
ple that don’t pay cash don’t get the stamps... .” 

Then he went on to tell me about some stores 
which had changed from a credit basis to cash 
through the use of Garter stamps, and followed this 
up with instances of stores that had increased their 
business rapidly with Garter stamps. In my imagi- 
nation I saw Fellows being driven into a corner 
by Bulder’s bludgeon, his rapier beaten down and 
his defenses gone. 

Fellows kept trying to work in a word edgewise, 
but Bulder by the continued force of his words beat 
down all Fellows’s attempts to break in. Finally 
Bulder leaned back and said: 

“Surely you are not going to stick to your foolish 
idea that trading stamps are something for nothing. 
All sensible people know that no one can give some- 
thing for nothing and live, and I trust that the 
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trading stamp concerns are sensible people. It is 
merely a cash discount.” 

“Why couldn’t I give cash, then?” I asked—and 
as soon as I said it I was sorry I had, because I 
noticed a look of annoyance in Fellows’s face. 

“That is a very sensible question,” said Bulder. 
“Because if you did give the cash discount yourself 
it would be so trifling that the people would not 
realize it was of any advantage to them. If some- 
body comes in and spends half a dollar with you and 
you give them two cents discount, what is it to 
them? It is nothing at all! But if you give them 
trading stamps, those have a real value in their 
eyes.” 

“Then why couldn’t I give trading stamps of my 
own—just have them printed and give them out?” 

“Because every trading stamp concern in the 
country could beat you on the value of your premi- 
ums. Think of the tremendous buying power that 
we have. It would be absolutely impossible for you 
to give trading stamps of your own and have any 
chance with competition. Now, don’t think for a 
moment that you are not as keen a business man 
as the next fellow, but the big concerns realize that 
it is specialization that means success, and we have 
simply specialized in this one branch of marketing 
to help you fellows do something which you could 
do yourselves, but not nearly so effectively or cheap- 
ly as we can. Do you think the big department 
stores up and down the country would have trading 
stamps from us if they could handle them as cheaply 
themselves? No, of course not!” 

“Well,” here broke in Fellows quietly, “I may be 
mistaken, but I believe that trading stamps are an 
outgrowth of inefficiency and laziness on the part of 
retail merchants. Of course, the people who have 
trading stamps get value for their money, but the 
retailer and the consumer pay for it. The retailer 
pays for it by losing, let us say, three per cent on 
each turnover of his stock investment. Suppose 
Mr. Black here turns his stock over five times a 
year, he is really paying 15 per cent of his invest- 
ment to you people for something which you must 
admit is not exclusively his. Do you think it is 
possible for a retail merchant to continue that and 
live? If it is, he might spend that 15 per cent in 
increasing the quality of his own store service 
rather than to pay it to an outside organization 
to supply a substitute for it. One thing is sure— 
no merchant can pay 15 per cent on his investment 
and stand that expenditure himself. If he handles 
the stamps, why up go his prices wherever he can 
manage it to make the consumer pay for them. 

“I am sure you will agree with me that in the 
end it is the consumer who pays the frejght. This 
whole proposition looks to me like selling a man a 
sack of flour and then making him pay for the 
sack of flour and half a dozen collars or a-pair of 
suspenders besides. He doesn’t want those collars 
or suspenders, mind you, but they are included with 
the purchase price, and whether he takes them or 
not he has to pay for them.” 

Bulder leaned back with a patronizing air. “My 
young friend,” he said to Fellows, “you talk very 
interestingly, but the things you say are mere gen- 
eralities. You have not given a concrete fact show- 
ing where the trading stamps would hurt our friend 
here, while I have already given Mr. Black a number 
of cases, which he can easily verify for himself, of 
merchants who have improved their business by 
trading stamps. 

“My proposition to Mr. Black is that he tries the 
stamps for a year, and if he does not find”—and 
here he tapped the table impressively with his fin- 
gers—“if he does not find that they have actually 
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increased his business, why then we will call the 
deal off. We will risk—gladly risk—all the heavy 
expenditures of working with Mr. Black. We will 
risk the lost prestige to ourselves of having a dealer 
give up our splendid offer; and I do this, Mr. Fel- 
lows, because I know from past experience—not 
from mere theories—that Garter stamps will mean 
an increased profit to Mr. Black. 

“You see, Mr. Black, it does not cost you one 
penny except for just what stamps you use; and in 
a year’s time it would not make a big item one way 
or the other; while to us’—here he turned to Fel- 
lows—“you, Mr. Fellows, as an advertising man, 
know that it would hurt our prestige to lose a client 
so well known in this locality as Mr. Black.” 

“Would you supply any other line of business in 
this town, Mr. Bulder?” asked Fellows quietly. 

“Certainly, my young friend. Because by doing 
so it would help Mr. Black. Don’t you see that if 
one hardware man and one druggist and one dry- 
goods store and so on had our stamps, all those mer- 
chants would be in a class by themselves? It would 
make them the leading merchants in the town, for 
people would trade with them so that they could 
collect the Garter stamps.” 

“T see,” returned Fellows quietly. “And the man 
who gets stamps here from Mr. Black would be able 
to buy, let us say, a hat or some china ornaments 
through you people, which would, incidentally, de- 
prive the local gentlemen’s furnishing store or china 
store of the sale of those articles. And, of course, 
that same man might get trading stamps from the 
other stores and with those stamps he could buy a 
pocketknife through you people and thus take the 
sale of that pocketknife away from Mr. Black.” 

Bulder waved the question aside as though not 
worth bothering with. ‘My dear man,” he asserted, 
“the people who get things for those trading stamps 
get things they would not buy otherwise. That is 
surely a very trivial contention.” 

Fellows looked at mie and said: 

“Black, I have no reason to take any more of 
yours or Mr. Bulder’s valuable time, as I see noth- 
ing else to say except that I strongly advise against 
the adoption of this or any other trading stamp or 
profit-sharing scheme which you do not control your- 
self. Of course, a few merchants in a town can 
get together and run this trading stamp system, 
whereby your stamps are accepted for cash in other 
stores and other stores’ stamps are accepted for cash 
in your own, and by that system there might pos- 
sibly be some benefit in the trading stamps. But 
I believe that any merchant who uses trading stamps 
—and I do not refer to your excellent company, Mr. 
Bulder—is merely building up business for some 
outside organization. He is merely diverting some 
of his own profits into the pockets of the trading 
stamp concerns, which do not really build up any 
business at all; because, if the stamps prove suc- 
cessful for one merchant, it will not be long before 
other merchants take them up and then every one 
is giving profits to the trading stamp concerns with- 
out any of them getting any real benefit from it. 
I believe the use of trading stamps is more or less 
an admission of inability to think up plans and 
methods of getting business for oneself.” 

Bulder smiled. He was once again the acme of 
courtesy. 

“That argument of yours sounds excellent, Mr. 
Fellows,” he said suavely. “Excellent! But why 
not apply it to your own business? Why not say 


that if one merchant advertises, all merchants will 
advertise and thus the benefits of advertising are 
nullified ?” 

Fellows was once again beaten down, I thought. 





Hardware Age 


He was plainly stumped for a few seconds. Then he 
replied: 

“There is something in what you say, Mr. Bulder 
But with trading stamp competition, every one is 
offering merely trading stamps. There is no par- 
ticular difference between them and one offers no 
material advantage over another. But advertising 
is different. You yourself admit that and appreci- 
ate the benefits of advertising, for in your own 
printed matter’”—and here he held some of it up— 
“you advise the merchant to advertise the trading 
stamp proposition, thus’”—he quoted from a folder— 
“ ‘tying up the prestige of the Garter trading stamps 
with the local merchant’s own store.’ 

“Now, while with trading stamps there is no ap- 
parent difference between them, with advertising 
one can express one’s personality and character, 
which trading stamps can never do. There are so 
many ways in which one may advertise: newspapers, 
billboards, booklets, form letters, street car signs; 
and you can make your advertising such that it will 
be better than your competitors’. But trading 
stamps are trading stamps and nothing more. The 
story of trading stamps is always the same, but the 
story of advertising is as varied as language itself. 
With advertising you can vary the appeal so that 
it always has a freshness which trading stamps 
must soon lose.” 

Bulder was plainly perturbed. 

“I claim,” he said heavily, “just that same dis- 
tinction, that same personality—why, the very dress 
of our trading stamps is an advertisement, just as 
is the design on those Kleen-Kut tools I see dis- 
played there. They are well-known, they are recog- 
nized by the trademark, and that is their individu- 
ality. Our trading stamp has the same individu- 
ality—it has our peculiar design and trademark.” 

“T am unconvinced,” said Fellows, shaking his 
head with finality. “Your arguments sound excel- 
lent, but the fact remains that once a dealer takes 
on trading stamps it is difficult for him to get rid 
of them. People come in and ask for the stamps 

Good night! I thought. Bulder was: quick to re- 
spond. 

“Of course they come and ask for the stamps. 
And if we offer these stamps to other dealers and 
then people come to Mr. Black and ask him for them 
and find he doesn’t have them, won’t that hurt Mr. 
Black? Won’t they say that Mr. Black isn’t as pro- 
jgressive as other people? If the people demand 
trading stamps, it is up to Mr. Black to give them, 
or if he is not progressive enough to do so he will 
drive them to some other store.” 

“I take strong exception to your words,” said 
Fellows evenly. “I don’t appreciate your slur on 
the ‘progressiveness’ of my—of Mr. Black.” 

“I beg Mr. Black’s pardon. I spoke hastily. But 
you must admit, Mr. Black, that the unreasonable- 
ness of your friend is exasperating!” 

Fellows ignored the last remark. Apparently to 
no one, he mused: 

“T remember in the little town of Wakeford, some 
of the merchants there got this trading stamp bug. 
First one got it, then another, and then they were 
all giving trading stamps—that is, all those who 
did any real business. And then one of them 
thought he would steal a march on the others and 
began giving double trading stamps on Saturday. In 
two weeks they were all giving double trading 
stamps on Saturday. It has got now that they are 
giving double stamps every Friday and triple 
stamps on Saturday! I suppose before long they'll 
all be giving double stamps every day of the week 
Pretty tough on those merchants, isn’t it?” 
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builder looked at Feilows with some amazement in 
his face, for Fellows’ remarks were not apparently 
addressed to either of us; he was gazing through 
the window of the door leading into the store. 


“Pretty tough on those merchants,” Fellows con- 
tinued, “because when they give double trading 
stamps they increase their percentage of cost on 
their capital from 15 to 30 per cent. Of course it’s 
all right for the trading stamp concerns, because the 
more stamps that are sold, the more profit they 
make, 

“By the way, Mr. Bulder, do you sell stamps in 
Wakeford?” 

“Why, yes, we do sell some,” was ‘the reluctant 
response, 


I saw the point at once, and instantly I made up 
my mind that I would not take the chance of being 
drawn into a war of giving trading stamps away in 
competition with other stores, and I then told Bul- 
der that we were merely wasting time now, that I 
had definitely decided not to touch the proposition 
at all. 

Bulder shrugged his shoulders. “I am sorry that 
you let this opportunity go by. But please don’t 
come to us in a few months’ time and ask to do busi- 
ness with us, for we shall unquestionably close with 
some other hardware store before I leave town to- 
day.” 

He was once more the suave and polished man of 
the world. He shook hands pleasantly with us, 
cracked a joke or two, and left the store apparently 
in the best of humor. 

Hardly had he gone out when Fellows went to 
the telephone and called up Mr. Barlow. I don’t 
know what Barlow said, but I heard Fellows say: 

“This is Mr. Fellows of the Flaxon Advertising 
Agency. I am at Dawson Black’s. We have just had 
the Garter Trading Stamp people here. You know 
that Black was thinking of taking up the trading 
stamp proposition. Well, he-has turned them down 
cold. I thought you might like to know in case they 
came to you with a different story.” 

There was a meeting of the Merchants’ Associa- 





Window display of grinding wheels made by the Schroeter Bros. Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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tion this evening—lI didn’t tell you that I had joined 
sometime ago. As I entered the meeting room, Bar- 
low came to me and told me that Bulder had been to 
see him and told him that I was interested in his 
proposition but he felt that Barlow would be the 
better man for them to work with. 

Barlow brought up the matter of trading stamps 
for discussion at the meeting, and it was decided 
that no member of the association should handle 
them. 

“What would we do if some merchants in the town 
who are not members of the association should take 
them on?” I asked. 

I saw a twinkle in Barlow’s eye, for he knew I was 
thinking of Stigler, who is not a member of the or- 
ganization. 

“I should think,” said Wimple, who is the presi- 
dent, “that we had better not try to cross that 
bridge until we come to it. The leading merchants 
belong to the association and I question very much 
whether the fact that some other small store might 
handle the stamps would have any effect upon us 
one way or the other.” 

I hope and believe that we have killed trading 
stamps so far as our town is concerned, but I feel 
sure that if ever the question was to come up again, 
through some of the others taking up stamps, I 
should suggest that idea of Fellows’, that we form 
a trading stamp organization of our own, which 
the association could run. In other words, the Mer- 
chants’ Association would be the trading stamp 
concern, and so we would have any benefits coming 
from it ourselves. 

Gee whiz! What a lot I’ve written all in one 
night! Still, I’m glad to have it down in black and 
white, for if anyone ever tries to talk trading 
stamps to me again, I’ll look this over and I don’t 
think I’ll have any difficulty in forcefully saying 
NO! 

I didn’t have time after all to see about those 
windows to-day, but I’m going to get right after 
them first thing to-morrow, and I’ll let you know, 
little Diary, how I make out. 

(To be continued) 
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Publicity for the Retailer 


Snappy Single Column Christmas Ads Which Will Bring 
You Business—A Mimeographed Store Paper 


with Interesting Features 
By BURT J. PARIS 


You Can Do a Whole Lot with a Single Column Ad 

Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 (1 col. x 11% in.). There’s 
many a hardware dealer who wants his share of 
holiday trade, but who is not prepared to spend a 
large advertising appropriation in the newspapers. 





| A Little Light on Christmas 
Giving--- 


Electric light as st were—first in the shape of 
pocket flash lights:. Boys simply go wild over them, 
and in fact, what ceuld be more prized by every 
member of the family? There’s always a key-hole to 
be Tocated after dark, or atrip to the cellar, attic ‘or 





storeroom, and it’s needless to mention the peril of 
of lighting matches on such occasions. How many 
times at night is one curious to know the hour, and a 
“pull cord” sometimes isn’t at hand. 

Our Christmas pocket flash lights are all new 
style, with modern, long-lived batteries and Mazda 
lamps, and range in size from a cute litle nickel- 
plated vest pocket or hand purse pattern to an 8-inch, 
cylindrical shaped “Police,”’ and in price from $1.00 
to $1.75. 

Extra batteries to fit all sizes, always in stock. Each 30c to 4k 


Other Electrical Gift Suggestions 


Per z 
Latversal 
' 





Mher auarnatecd electric toms, en 
icon le chafing diches $10.00 to 


#15.00, 


Sole Agents For American lield Fence 


“ AY J 
HA AYNESG 


No. 5—Run an ad like this if you sell electrical goods 














To those of you so situated, the single column ad 
is just the thing. You can use it often, and if you 
make it attractive and readable, the results will 
really astonish you. To show you just what we 
mean by “attractive and readable,” we are repro- 
ducing here four single column Christmas ads. If 
you pattern after these ads you can’t go wrong, for 
everyone of them is a gem of selling talk and typo- 
graphical display. They were used by E. L. Durkee 
& Co., Johnstown, Pa. Let us go over them. No. 
1 talks quality in gifts—a point that appeals to the 
sensible gift giver. Illustrating the quality thought 
is the attractively encased carving set. Note that 
this block of text emphasizes the new design. The 
pocket-knife paragraph suggests knives for girls as 
well as men and boys—a new thought. In the razor 


portion, note the assurance given women readers 
to the effect that they may purchase razors at 
Durkee’s that will suit the man of the house, and 
also the exchange thought which makes satisfac- 
tion doubly sure. No. 2 is an ad written around 
the homely pocket knife. Styles suitable for men 
and boys are featured in detail, and the closing 
paragraph is a snappy suggestion for a gift for the 
women folks. No. 3 takes the razor as its subject 
and makes a convincing appeal indeed. Note the 
thought in the first sentence. Do you see how val- 
uable it is? Selling thoughts like this make the 
business-getting ad. Note the complete listing of 
conventional razors, safeties, strops and mirrors. 
This is a first-rate way to handle the shaving propo- 
sition. Under the heading of “Christmas Strategy,” 
No. 4 gets right into the real fun of gift giving. 
Tools and tool sets make most acceptable gifts, and 
here some definite information is given regarding 
them. This ad is reinforced by the reference to 
the window display at its close. Each of these ads 
talks on one subject of hardware, but to cover more 
of your stock you can use the same idea of a catchy 
heading and lead talk and divide the ad into three 
sections, each section featuring different stock. A 
combination of the kind we have in mind would be 
automobile gifts, cutlery and tools, or casseroles, 
chafing dishes and silverware, and so on, each item, 
while different, would be related. You might cut 
out these four ads and hand them to your printer 
for style. The Christmas border at top and bottom 
is supplied by most any newspaper office. 


Electrical Devices Make Sensible Gifts 


No. 5 (3 cols. x 71% in.). December of this year 
is a happy time to feature electrical gifts, because 
the public mind has been focused on Electrical 
Week, which has just ended. The vast amount of 
advertising that has been given the electrica! in- 
dustries by trade and general periodicals has cre- 
ated a buying impulse, which you can easily switch 
to your store by a little well-timed publicity, and if 
you are casting about for an idea, just look over 
this ad of Haynes Bros. of Emporia, Kan. The 
text is one of the best arguments for a flashlight 
that we have ever noted, and withal it is written in 
a chatty style and very easy to read. Eight other 
electric specialties are listed under the secondary 
heading. The ad is particularly well laid out and 
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WEGR2SEN RRs 
| Happy with 


a Knife 


{t's the very exceptional 
boy who isn’t. The regular 
boy knows this knife stock. 


Quality 
In Gifts 


Stick out for that always. 

T you spend 25c or 

so many dollars, get good 
quality. 


At — oe all other 
times year it’s 
QUALITY youn get here. 





Nothing Better 
Than Cutlery 
asa Gift 





Give Him 
A Pocket Knife 


He never can have too 
many. If you need some 
simple, inexpensive item to 
complete Huband’s, Son's, 
Father’s, Best Fellow’s or 
Hired Man’s Merry Christ- 





We'll sell you Landers 
Carvers: We think they 


are best by far. The new mas— 
sets are drawing admira- Give hi ket knif 
tion. Priced $1.35 to pain: Nght wy «ay ic 


} : and you will give him last- 

$2.50 in pairs. $2.50 to ing oor, S he’ll use it 

$8.00 in sets. a good many times every 
day. 

POCKET KNIVES.— 
Robeson’s Shur-Edge and 
Miller Bros.’ Knives from 

up please men and 

a girls like these 
dainty pearl handled 
knives. If you have a Boy 
Scout, here’s the official 
knife, 50¢ and $1.00. 


RAZORS—We have sat- 
isfied so many men with 
tazors that any woman can 
safely buy as a gift here. 
Anyway, exchanges can be 
made after Christmas if it 
‘don’t suit the man. Here are 
all the good safety razors at HUSBANDS—Why not 
$1.00 up to .00, ‘and a good pair of Shears for 
regular tazors ‘at 1.25, the wife? She will prize 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.25, This as much as you 
$2.50. will a good knife. They cost 

45¢ to 80¢ 


£ DURKEE ¢. 


13 North Main St. 
FINE CUTLERY 


LRA SBS 


A good knife for every- 
day, hard service, with two 
and three blades each. 

25¢ 50¢ and 75¢ 


Official Boy Scout Knife, 
50¢, $1.00. 


A fine Pearl Handle 
Knife with two, three or 
four blades. Some with a 
long hand-cut nail file. Costs 

75¢ to $2.00 


A new Knife with gold cov- 
ered metal handles that will 
stay gold, 85¢ to $1.50. 











® DURKEE ¢ 


43 North Main St. 


SLR SBS 
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WISTS NSIS, 


The One Gift Christmas 
For the Man Strategy 


A GOOD RAZOR 
It’s fun to be a detective 


No matter how many and find out what “he” 
he has—another one—if wants. 
it is a good one—is ac- 
ceptable. Maybe it’s 

Remember this, we Tools 
guarantee to satisfy the 
particular shaver withthe 
Razor suited to his indi- 
vidual use. 


PLAIN RAZORS 
TORREY and ROBESON—The 
best made in America. 
WADE & BUTCHER—The best 
English make ............- 
‘ $1.50, $2.00, $2.25, $2.50 
A special Razor in each make. 
Torrey—“No. 156 Barbers”.$2.25 
Robegon “Shur Edge” . 
wade & Butcher— ‘Special. 


see weeseeres Cees meses 


SAFETY RAZORS 


GILLETTE and AUTO thy 


$5.00 
DURHAM DUPLEX 35¢, (8250388 


























LESLIE * $1.00, $5.00 Men and boys often 
GEM JUNIOR, 7 blades . .$1.00 
EVER READY, 12 blades .$1.00 
UNIVERSAL.—A new pattern 
made like a plain -azor with 
detachable blade and reversi- 
ble guard ........... $2.50 


yearn for just such quality 
tools as we sell. 


There’s no end to the va- 
riety of single tools that 
can be assembled . in any 
sized sets for gifts. 


Here are complete sets 
in chests—$2.50 and up 
to a large chest with 47 
high grade tools at 
$33.50. 





Empty chests, from 


RAZOR STROPS— $3.40 to $8.50, to which 
AGOODGIFT any ‘desired tools can be 
The Torrey  self-honing added to suit the idea of 


either boy or full fledged 


Strops, for the finest-razor, nechanic. 


75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50. 
The Carborundum Strops, 


Constructive ambition 


: ly be encouraged 

50c, 75c, $1.00. would surely g 
with a 5 ft. carpenter work 
So ened Senge Mis: te bench and a complete set of 


tools. This bench alone is 
$13.50, and can be equip- 
ped with high grade tools as 
desired 


Automatic Stroppers for all 
Safety Razor Blades, $1.00. 

A complete line of Adjusta- 
ble Shaving Mirrors, for wall 


or table, $2.00, $2.25, $2.50. 
Shaving Sets, with Mirrors, 


$3.75, $5.00. 


. DURKEE ¢ 


13 North Main 6 


* See our tool window for 
a timely aid. 


DURKEE ¢ 


13 North"Main St 
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No. 1—Making a point of quality in gifts; No. 2—A complete pocket knife story; No. 3—Gsod Xmas material 


on ra.ors; 


it stops the eye at first glance. Note the breaking 
of the border for the firm signature. The illustra- 
tions stand out because they have been given plenty 
of white space. 


Getting Out a Store Paper on a Mimeograph 


No. 6 (8% in. x 11 in.). This is page 2 from 
the Hardware Guide, the store paper of the McRae 
Hardware Company, McRae, Ga. We believe in the 
manner of its production it is the only store paper 
of its kind in existence. At least, we never before 
saw one like it nor never heard of one like it. But 
we hope to see others like it in the future. This 
store paper is typewritten and then mimeographed. 
The McRae people are not barred from using cuts in 


No. 4—Reflects the spirit of giving 


their unique method of reproduction. The store 
paper consists of six pages or three single sheets. 
The stock used is regular letterhead paper and the 
size is the same as the standard letterhead. The 
title on the first page is hand-lettered, and through- 
out the issue there is a generous sprinkling of cuts. 
The Hardware Guide is well edited. Items of local 


business interest are sandwiched with the reading 
matter, and there is a want ad column and editorial 
page. While we do not recommend the mimeo- 
graphed store paper to be as good as the neatly 
printed paper, it nevertheless has the touch of nov- 
elty, and we think it a whole lot better than issuing 
no store paper at all. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 


New York, Dec. 7, 1916, 

‘HE consuming demand is quite good in this market, 

and retailers are getting their proportionate share 
of the business which is substantial rather than phe- 
nomenal. 

Jobbers are buying quite liberally in the Middle 
West, as far west as the Pacific Coast, and in the 
South, particularly the South, which is looked upon 
as doing very well under the stimulus of high-priced 
cotton which is the mainstay of trade in that section. 

The East, we are informed, is more conservative. 
Merchants in New England and the Middle States 
have come more closely in contact with manufacturing 
interests and seem at least to have had a better under- 
standing of actual conditions in the making. There- 
fore stocks were kept in rather good shape and well 
balanced, so that less additions have been necessary 
to maintain good working assortments in eastern terri- 
tory. Moreover being closer to the main supply, 
despite congested traffic conditions everywhere, rail- 
road service has been appreciably better, owing to 
shorter hauls, although difficult enough at best and 
early in the present year very bad. 

The present outlook seems to be for a scarcity of 
goods by early spring; so much so that the question of 
price is not generally looked upon as all important, 
because merchants must have goods even if prices are 
exorbitant. 

There are prominent manufacturers who are refus- 
ing to close contracts on staple lines of tools, for in- 
stance, running into 1917. One vital reason for this 
is that they have not been able to cover their necessary 
requirements adequately for material and further they 
are often unable to determine what the material is 
likely to cost in the next six months. The same ques- 
tions arise as to labor conditions. Therefore they 
refuse frequently to commit themselves when it can be 
avoided as it is looked upon as too much of a gamble. 


WirE NAILS. 





Wire nails, such as are being ex- 
ported in a moderate way by jobbers, are get- 
ting scarce and are also scarcer for domestic 
business. Sales all around have been large for the cal- 
endar year thus far, but it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to get shipments through by rail, which often 
now run into six to eight weeks from start to actual re- 
ceipt. There is some new building construction under 
way and a larger demand for overseas consumption, 
which in normal times is handled principally direct by 
the nail manufacturers. What also has increased out- 
of-store business is the delays on carloads from mills, 
ordered shipped direct, but owing to non-arrival has 
often compelled customers to take supplies from job- 
bers out of store and at higher prices. 


Wire nails, in store, are 


Can i $3.60, and delivered in carting 
limits, $3.65 base per keg. 


CuT Naits.—Cut nails are moving along well and 
some good business has been closed during the past 
thirty days for export. The domestic trade likewise is 
pretty fair and all that should be expected in De- 
cember. 

Cut nails, in store, are $3.60, and delivered in carting ter- 
ritory $3.65 base per keg. 

LINSEED O1L.—The market for linseed oil is a little 
weaker in some respects and in other phases it is not. 
Somewhat lower prices now being quoted are practically 
for spot deliveries, with sellers’ views for future deliv- 
eries higher if they are willing to quote for coming 
months at-all. There has been a very good consumptive 
demand during the past autumn for oil, especially what 
is required for painting purposes, there being other im- 
portant industries using linseed oil, for linoleum and 
oilcloth. Buying is now slackening, which is custom- 
ary at this period of the year because of lower tempera- 
tures and the usual curtailment of out-of-door work. 


, 
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Linseed oil, raw, city brands, card prices, is now 9%5c. in 
5 or more bbl. and 96c. per gal, in less than 5 bbl. 
State and Western oil ranges from 92 to $4c. per gal. ac- 


cording to quantity. 


Winpow Guiass.—Window glass factories, both of 
machine-made and hand-made character, have with- 
drawn all prices, we are informed, preparatory to fur- 
ther advances which will average about 10 per cent 
The reason given is a shortage of natural gas, which 
furnishes the fuel for most of the window glass plants. 
Factory managers also do not care to accept orders and 
guarantee shipments until they have seen the specifica- 
tions. The transportation problem is acute and con- 
siderable difficulty is being experienced in getting cars 
around congested points, if at all, because of freight 
embargoes which have been on for several weeks. 

Production has fallen off considerably, the American 
Window Glass Company, it is said, having closed down 
four factories; not from lack of orders, which are espe- 
cially good for foreign consumption, but owing to short- 
age of materials. The managers of one window glass 
factory expect to produce gas from coal which it is 
estimated will cost about 30c. per 1000 cu. ft., against 
natural gas heretofore used costing them 3c. per 1000 
cu. ft. 

Revised window glass prices are as follows: AA, picture 
glass, single thick, is 75 per cent, and AA, double thick, 78 
per cent discount. , 

A. single thick, first three brackets, is 86 per cent, and B, 
single thick, first three brackets, 88 per cent discount. : 

All above the first three brackets, A and B quality, single 
thick, is 85 per cent; all above first three brackets, A grade, 
double thick, is 86 per cent, and all larger than first three 
brackets, B quality, double thick, is 874% per cent discount 
from jobber’s lists. 

All window glass terms are now 30 days net or 1 
per cent discount for cash in 10 days, instead of the 
former 60 days net and 2 per cent for cash in ten 
days. 


Rorpe.—The rope market has bullish tendencies be- 
cause of increased cost of fibers, which are advancing 
not only steadily, but considerably. We are advised 
that little, if any, raw sisal is being offered in the open 
market at present, although the International Harvester 
Company, it is reported, has just purchased 100,000 
bales for binder twine, at 10%c. per lb. The Mexican 
Commission has withdrawn all prices on sisal fiber, the 
price of which had been 10%c. per lb. since last July. 
Now it is expected that when new prices are promul- 
gated they will be proportionately much higher. Ru- 
mors name from 11 to 12c. per lb., but this is only 
guesswork. 

In manila hemp there are difficulties, but of different 
character. Manufacturers are unable to buy high grade 
manila fiber for working into cordage in the spring, 
and would feel much better if they had the material 
assured now. This presages a shortage in bolt rope, 
transmission rope, drilling cables, and other high grade 
cordage, the prices of which are likely to advance if 
conditions do not soon improve. 

The advance in rope prices has served to stimulate 
trade rather than restrict it and business has been very 
good at the higher prices. One sales manager, with 
about thirty-five years’ experience in this line, all told, 
says that without having searched records for extreme 
high prices, he does not recall any time when rope was 
so high. The figures, he says, did not go to such ex- 
tremes for manila fiber even during the Spanish- 
American War, when the Philippines were blockaded by 
our fleet and supplies were cut off. Then manila rope, 
according to his recollection, reached 17 to 18c. base per 
lb. from the manufacturer, there having been an ex- 
treme low base of, say, 6 or 7c. before that war began. 


Present rope prices are as follows: Manila rope for mod- 
erate orders is now 20c, for first grade, 19c. on second grade 
and hardware giade lic. base per Ib. 

Sisal rope, first grade, is 15c., second grade, 14'44c. base per 
lb. 

Sisal, hay, hide and bale rope, medium and coarse, first 


quality, is quoted at 15'c.; sisal, tarred, medium lath yarn, 
first quality, is 15c. base per Ib. 
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NAVAL StTorES.—There is at present the customary 
seasonal dullness and likewise a diminution in export in- 
quiry which lately had been much better. Merchants 
ahd manufacturers are limiting buying to current re- 
quirements, which naturally serves to curtail demand. 
Nevertheless there is no depression in the tone of the 
market and there is Southern support in the primary 
markets, where receipts have diminished and prices 
have been sustained because of export business. 


Spot turpentine, in yard, is 53c. per gal. 
Rosins are on about the same level as recently but with a 


moderate routine trade for domestic consumption and a 
lighter inquiry for foreign necessities. q 
Rosin, common to good strained, in yard, on the base of 


280 lb. per bbl. is $6.80, and D grade $6.85 per bbl. 


WRENCHES.—The Coes Wrench Company, Worcester, 
Mass., on Dec. 1, advanced its lines of wrenches as 
follows: Knife handle, steel handle and key model, 10 
per cent. The discount now for territory east of Den- 
ver, Col., is 33 1-3 per cent and for Denver and west to 
the Pacific Coast, 30 per cent discount to the retail 
trade. 


AxXxEs.—A leading maker of axes has recently made 
new prices on the line for present requirements. It is 
explained that manufacturers of other kinds of goods 
have been able to follow the market gradually with in- 
creases of 5, 10 or other percentages to keep pace with 
advances in material and labor, but that contracts for 
axes usually cover the bulk of a season’s wants. There- 
fore, the present advance is more than it otherwise 
would have been if made by degrees. 


The new prices for average purchases are, base weights 
unhandled. single bit, first quality, $10, and second quality, 
$9.50 per doz. 


Double bit axes, base weights, unhandled, are first quality, 
$13, and second quality, $10.75. 

For handled axes the following additions for handles, 
oval pattern, should be made, regardless of the quality 
of the axe: Extra quality hickory handles, $2; No. 1 
grade, $1.50, and No. 2 grade, $1.25 per doz. If for 
octagon pattern handles a further advance of 25c. per 
doz. on all grades should be made. 

While it has been necessary to advance the price of 
axes because of the considerable increases in the cost of 
steel, the handles have not been advanced in over two 
years, we are advised. 


WIRE SCREEN CLOTH.—The Reynolds Wire Company, 
Dixon, Ill., has just made the following advances in 
wire screen cloth: AluminA rust-proof, galvanized, 12 
mesh, $2.55 per 100 sq. ft.; AluminA rust-proof, gal- 
vanized, 14 mesh, $2.95 per 100 sq. ft.; AluminA rust- 
proof, galvanized, 16 mesh, $3.40 per 100 sq. ft.; Sun- 
Red selvage black, 12 mesh, $1.90 per 100 sq. ft.; Sun- 
Red selvage black, 14 mesh, $2.35 per 100 sq. ft.; Sun- 
Red selvage black, 16 mesh, $2.75 per 100 sq. ft. 


Bett Hooxs.—The E. Jenckes Mfg. Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass., J. H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers Street, 
New York City, selling representatives, recently ad- 
vanced its prices on belt hooks over 20 per cent., or toa 
discount of 66 2-3 per cent on reasonably good orders. 


YANKEE TooLts.—The North Bros. Mfg. Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., John H. Graham & Co., New York 
City, direct representatives, on Dec. 4 advanced its lines 
of Yankee brand mechanics’ tools, including screw driv- 
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ers, bench, breast, hand and chain drills, vises, tap 
wrenches, eic., about 10 per cent. Net prices only are 
quoted on this make of tools. 

WirE CLotH.—The New York Wire Cloth Company, 
233 Broadway, New York City, has advanced its prices 
on this line as follows: Opal heavy zinc coated, per 100 
sq. ft., 12 mesh, $2.45; 14 mesh, $2.85; 16 mesh, $3.30. 

Saw Sets, PUNCHES, Presses, Etc.—Charles Morrill, 
Inc., 100 Lafayette Street, New York City, has advanced 
some prices in his line as follows: Saw sets, punches, 
seal presses and box openers are now 20 and 10 per 
cent discount from list. Nail pullers and bench stops 
are 20 per cent discount. Other goods of this line un- 
changed are: Spike pullers, 20 per cent discount, and 
liquid soap dispensers, 33 1-3 per cent discount from 
list. 

VARNISHES.—The Moller & Schumann Company at 
Marcy and Flushing Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y., has ad- 
vanced its prices on Hilo architectural varnishes, at 
the same time omitting the usual 2 per cent cash dis- 
count when paid in ten days, to become effective Tues- 
day, Dec. 12. All orders received postmarked that day 
and thereafter will be billed on the basis of list prices 
now being sent out. The company reserves the right to 
accept orders at the old prices ordered before Dec. 12 
for a reasonable amount of these varnishes, based on 
customers’ past purchases, for shipment at the com- 
pany’s option before Dec. 31. Among the changes are 
Hilo floor finish $3.25 per gal. and Hilo flat finish $3.50 
per gal. in 1 gal. packages. 

MorGAN SPRING COMPANY.—The Morgan Spring 
Company, Worcester, Mass., is now quoting the follow- 
ing prices on some of its goods: 4 x 20 in. straight 
or bent pokers, $7.50 per gross; straight handle lifters 
with ring, $5.75 per gross; looped handle lifters, $7.50 
per gross; Perfection door springs 15 per cent discount 
and Eclipse coat and hat hooks 70 per cent discount. 

CHISELS, GOUGES AND DRAWING KNives.—The Win- 
sted Edge Tool Works, Winsted, Conn., represented by 
J. H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers Street, New York 
City, on Dec. 1 advanced chisels and gouges about 10 
per cent and drawing knives approximately 15 per cent. 

CoPpPER AND BrAss.—On Dec. 5 copper sheets were ad- 
vanced to 42c. base per lb., and bare copper wire, for 
electrical purposes, carloads, mill shipments, to 37c. 
base per lb. New York jobbers are asking 44c. base for 
small lots of sheet copper out of store. Prices at this 
writing have not been advanced on brass finished mate- 
rial, but the chances seem to be that they will be, al- 
though we are not advised of anything definite as to in- 
creases so far. The mills, as has been true for a long 
time, are loaded with business and expect to be for some 
time to come. 

GALVANIZED PouLtry NettfNnc.—The Wright Wire 
Company, Worcester, Mass., effective from Dec. 7, has 
advanced its prices for average trade on Standard 
galvanized poultry netting hardware grades, 100 ft. 
rolls, 24 to 48 in. wide, per 100 sq. ft. as follows: No. 
2 mesh, $4; No. 2%, $4.20; No. 3, $4.25; Nos. 4 and 5, 
$4.50; No. 6, $4.75 and Nos. 7 and 8, $5.25 each. 

Galvanized poultry netting, before weaving, is now 
70&20&10 per cent, and after weaving 70&10&2% per 
cent, effective from Dec. 1. 


CHICAGO 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 

Chicago, Dec. 5, 1916. 

T HE past week has been marked with very few rad- 
ical changes either in sales or prices. Jobbers have 

for the most part taken advantage of the recent ad- 
vances and prices in nearly all hardware lines are firm. 
The Holiday business is showing a good healthy 
volume and the trade in this line is increasing daily, 
although the mild weather has hampered sales of 
strictly winter goods. Sales of the general lines of 
hardware have fallen off slightly, due to the fact that 
the traveling salesmen are working nearer home, pre- 
paratory to coming off the road for the Holidays. 
Holiday sales, however, are keeping the volume of busi- 
ness up. The freight shortage is still a source of worry 





to shippers and the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation has petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to permit the railroads to enforce immediately 
the proposed advance in demurrage rates as an incen- 
tive to a more rapid unloading of freight. One of the 
large banking houses of Chicago has issued a digest of 
trade conditions from which we quote as follows: 
“Building operations in October at 163 cities were 
$88,000,000 as compared with $72,000,000 in October 
of a year ago, an increase of 23 per cent. The rail- 
road car shortage bids fair to extend over a longer 
period than ever before. There was a net shortage of 
cars on November first of 108,010. The production of 
pig iron in October totaled 3,509 tons and the unfilled 
tonnage of the Steel Corporation passed above 10,000,- 
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000 tons on the first of November. Domestic consump- 
tion of tin in October totaled 4566 tons. Stocks of tin 
in this country have decreased and totaled only 3419 
tons on the first of November. The total visible supply 
of tin on Nov. 1 was 17,416 tons. Receipts of zinc and 
spelter at the principal market during October totaled 
632,000 slabs as compared with 456,000 slabs during 
the same month of last year. October business failures 
numbered 1247 with liabilities of $11,000,000 as com- 
pared with 1476 failures in October last year with 
liabilities of $21,000,000. Money in circulation in this 
country on Nov. 1, was larger than ever before, total- 
ing $4,241,000,000. The per capita circulation was 
$41.18 as compared with $37.51 a year before. The 
price index of all crops on Nov. 1 was 43.7 per cent 
higher than a year ago and 40.2 per cent higher than 
the average for the previous five years. Although the 
commodity prices have for some months surpassed all 
previous records, the trend seems to be still upward, 
indicating a retrograde movement early in 1917.” 

The old list prices on ammunition have expired and 
new lists are expected at any time. There is a general 
feeling that the new prices will show increases in 
loaded shells and metallic cartridges. This increase is 
predicted by prominent dealers to be at least 10 per 
cent higher. Fishing tackle has also advanced. 

A large percentage of these goods come from Eng- 
land and the shortage of labor and materials has cur- 
tailed imports more than one-half. If present condi- 
tions continue it is expected that they will be cut off 
entirely. 

Linseed oil has taken another decline of 1 cent per 
gallon, due mainly to speculation in the seed market. 
Manufacturers still look for heavy advances before the 
spring painting season opens. 

Prices in nails and wire goods remain unchanged, 
and while sales from a retail standpoint are now at a 
low ebb, the demand on the mills is very heavy and 
prices are firm. Holiday stocks of the jobbers are al- 
ready beginning to show the effects of the demand and 
the shortage. Dealers who have not placed orders to 
cover their wants are almost sure to face shortages of 
the better selling lines. Collections are good, and the 
retail trade is in excellent condition. 

The greatest tonnage of zinc ore ever shipped from 
the Joplin district in a week, was just sold at $1.05 per 
ton. Some buyers accepted half-car lots in order to 
secure the ore. 

Door HANGERS AND TRACK.—The Richards-Wilcox 
Company of Aurora, IIl., has issued notice to the trade 
of an advance in their entire line of house, barn and 
garage door hangers and track. The new prices were 
effective Dec. 1, and are. quoted on application. 

Woop Screws.—The Eagle Lock Company, New 
York City, has withdrawn all previous quotations on 
wood screws and issued a new list, as follows: 


Iron Screws Per Cent Iron Screws Per Cent 
Bright flat head........ 75 Silver-plated flat head, 
Bright round head...... 72% mot Peed ©, . sick cce 65 
Bright fillister head.....72%4 Silver-plated round head, 
Blued flat head add 5 per eo re "65 


cent to net amount of Brass-plated flat head.. 


. 6F 
Brass-plated round head.65 


I. 5 's.i 9 abo « wands 75 
Blued round head ...... 72% Antique copper, flat 
Japanned flat head ....70 OY Bee are 50 
Japanned round head...67% Antique copper, round 
Tinned flat head ....... 62% DOE .cckeee sekewveees 
Tinned round head..... 60 Brass Screws 
Galvanized flat head... .62% ee Ea aie a's cid eh 47% 
Galvanized round head.60 Pre ee 45 
Coppered flat head..... 72% Nickel-plated flat head. .40 
Coppered round head...70 Nickel-plated round 
Bronze-plated flat head.65 DE vise seeans cee eae 40 
Bronze-plated round Antique copper, flat head.40 

OS™ SS aera 65 Antique copper, round 
Nickel-plated flat head. .65 WORE sesh vead ee causes 40 
Nickel-plated round Bronze Metal Screws 

BP irahs cxcs sd uveswes 65 2 8 OO Ee REP: 42% 


Round and oval head...40 

The company quotes for specifications 20 and 10 per cent 
beyond the printed prices, subject to the same terms as 
heretofore. é 

The notice was dated Nov. 22, 1916. 

GUNS AND REVOLVERS.—The Iver Johnson Arms and 
Cycle Works, Fitchburg, Mass., has announced an ad- 
vance of 25 cents each on all single shot guns and an 
advance of 17% per cent on revolvers. 

DissToN HAND Saws.—As an assistance to the dealer 
in repricing his stock to take care of the general ad- 
vance, Henry Disston & Sons Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
have suggested the following resale prices to con- 
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sumers. The schedule applies to territory east of 
Denver. Slightly higher prices would prevail in terri- 
tory farther west. 


No. 18in. 20in. 22in 24in. 26in. 28 in. hd 
= te@ecekieeay $1.50 $1.60 $1. 15 $1.85 $2.00 $2.25 
D-8, 1874, 9. 1.65 1.75 1.90 2.10 2.25 2.50 
rE aS 1.65 1.75 1.90 2.10 2.25 2.50 
ae iseeh eee 2.10 2.20 2.40 2.60 2.85 3.10 
eer’ 2.20 2.30 2.50 2.80 3.00 3.25 
D-21 and 22. 1.90 2.00 2.15 2.45 2.75 3.00 
D-20 and 23. ... ake 2.15 2.45 2.75 3.00 
ee geewes 1.90 2.00 2.15 2.45 2.75 3.00 
a6 via wee 2.75 2.85 3.00 3.10 3.25 3.50 
ie S15 and 15 3.25 3.40 3.50 3.65 3.85 4.00 


AMMUNITION.—The list prices of ammunition houses 
which have been supplying the Chicago houses with 
metallic cartridges and loaded paper shells, have ex- 
pired. No notices of an advance have been received, but 
it is expected that the new lists will be from 10 to 15 per 
cent higher than those of the last ninety days. 


FISHING TACKLE.—There has been another general 
advance in the prices of fishing tackle of approximately 
25 per cent, due to inability to get shipments from 
England, where a large percentage of this line is manu- 
factured. Prices are expected to go higher unless con- 
ditions change. 

O1Ls.—Wholesale prices for single barrel lots of oils, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Iron bbl., standard white, 150 test, 
6%c. per gal. Gasoline, 154%c.; Machine gasoline, 31c.; 
V. M. P. naphtha, 15¢c.; Turpentine, 59c.; Denatured 
alcohol, 74 to 75c.; Wood alcohol, $1.10; Summer black 
oil, 8c.; Winter black oil, 8%c. 


Rope.—There is no change in the rope situ- 
ation. The cheaper grades of Manila fiber are very 
scarce and it is rather difficult to get shipments of the 
better grades. Quotations on raw sisal were withdrawn 
from the market over a week ago, but as yet no new 
quotations have been issued. The new quotations will 
undoubtedly te higher and there is every indication of 
another advance in the price of sisal rope in the near 
future. Rope stocks in retail stores are said to be shori 
and as spring will bring heavy demands, it is expected 
that jobbers will do a good rope business for the next 
few months. 


We quote rope, f.o.b. Chicago, to the retail trade as fol- 
lows: No. 1 Manila rope, 20%c. per lb. base; No. 2 Manila, 


19%) c.; No. 3 Manila, 17%c. No. 1 sisal rope, 15%c. per Ib. ? 


base; No. 2 sisal, 15¢. 


Wire Naits.—There is no change in the nail market. 
The advance of last week has been taken by all the 
jobbers and is being firmly maintained. The domestic 
demand from retail sources is light, but the stocks of 
jobbers and dealers are low, and there is a heavy de- 
mand from these sources. The foreign demand is ap- 
parently as heavy as ever. The mills are sold to 
capacity for months to come and seem to be unable to 
gain on the orders. In fact, the foreign demand alone 
would easily take all that can be manufactured during 
the first half of 1917. 

We quote to retailers from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, 
$3.45 per keg base in small lots. Larger quantities quoted on 
specifications only. 

Cut STEEL NAILS.—The situation in the cut nail 
market, so far as the mills are concerned, is about the 
same as that in the wire nail market. The demand in 
this locality is very small, but there is a heavy demand 
in the South and parts of the West. There. is also a 
very heavy foreign demand that shows no signs of 
abatement. Jobbers have taken the recent advance in 
cut nails and the price is firm. 

We quote steel cut nails to the retail trade at $3.55 per 
keg base, f.o.b. Chicago, The quotation is for small lots only 
as there are no large sales from this territory. 

BarB WIRE AND STAPLES.—There has been little 
change in the market conditions of wire and staples. 
The advance of a week ago has been taken as a matter 
of course, and has had no effect toward retarding sales. 
Retailers and jobbers are reported as having compara- 
tively light stocks of barb wire, and as the demand for 
the coming year is expected to be fairly heavy, they 
are hounding the manufacturers in an effort to get 
their stocks in readiness. The foreign demand is 
heavier than ever and it is said that the Allies alone 
would gladly take every pound of barb wire that can 
be manufactured at prices above those asked from the 
domestic trade. A shortage of barb wire is expected 
during the coming year and there is little possibility of 
lower prices for some time to come. 
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We quote ‘eaheies barb wire to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago, in 
less than car lots, $3.60 per 100 Ib.; galvanized, $4.30 per 100 
Ib. ; polished fence staples, $3.60 per keg; No. 9 plain wire, 
$3. 35, and Ivanized, $4.05 per 100 lb. Regular advances 
tor the smaller sizes. 

Wire CLoTtH.—There is nothing new in the wire cloth 
situation. All advances have been taken by the job- 
bers, and the mills are still reported to be sold up for 
months ahead. They are not even in the market for 
orders at any price. There is little question but what 
there will be a very noticeable shortage of screen wire 
next season and dealers who have not as yet placed 
their orders to cover that period, should do so at once. 


Black Galvanized 
SD MA i sie C wicidis da OUR s ees $2.00 $2.50 per 100 sq. ft 
te ert er 2.5 2.90 per 100 sq. ft. 
SOE: ww ta c0-03 6b Soe UE Es ooo 2.95 3.35 per 100 sq. ft. 
SE SUN ia bc sacuecwareees «< 3.75 4.25 per 100 sq. ft. 


Prices to dealers, galvanoid, ‘is 12 mesh, $2.50; 14 mesh, 
$2.90; 16 mesh, $3.40; 18 mesh, $4.25 per 100 sq. ft, 


REGISTERS.—The expected advance in registers failed 
to make its appearance this week, but jobbers insist 
that an increase in price is sure to take place in the 
immediate future. They are advising retailers to place 
their orders at once in order to get in on the old prices. 


Bars.—There is still a comparatively heavy demand 
for steel bars, coming mainly from the manufacturers 
of implements and automobiles, The mills report orders 
far in excess of their ability to deliver. The recent ad- 
vance has been taken by practically all the jobbers and 
prices are firm. 

We quote as follows from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, 
soft steel bars, 3.60c.; reinforcing bars, 3.60c.; bar iron, 
3.60c. base. 

Tin PLATE.—There is no change in the market so far 
as tin plate is concerned. The demand is very heavy 
and the mills are reported to be sold up for the first 
half of the coming year. The foreign demand has been 
very heavy for some months past and shows no signs 
of getting lighter. Prices are firm. 


8} 


We quote to retailers as follows: Tin plate, 100 lb. box, 
$7.25 base, f.0.b. Chicago. 

SHEETS.—Prices for sheets are unchanged, but the 
market is very firm and an advance would prove no 
surprise. The demand seems to be heavier than for 
some time past, and the mills are in no better position 
to cope with it than before. They are sold up well into 
the new year and have been forced to turn down large 
orders from Canada and other foreign sources. 

To retailers, f.o.b. Chicago, No. 10 blue annealed sheets. 
4c.; No, 28 black, 4.60c.; No. 28 galvanized, 6.50c. to 6.60c 

LINSEED O1L.—Speculators have been manipulating 
the market on flaxseed and the effect has been a de- 
cline of 1c. per gallon in linseed oil. Manufacturers 
claim that higher prices are justified by the crop situ- 
ation and that the decline is only temporary. They ex- 
pect prices to be much higher before spring. The de- 
mand for oil is not high at this season of the year, but 
the sales will naturally increase in a short time. 

We quote f.o.b. Chicago, old process, strictly pure linseed 
oil, to retailers, as follows: Carloads raw, 92c. per gal.; 
carloads, boiled, 93c. per gal. Smaller lots 5c. per gal. 
higher. 

NUTS AND BoLts.—The advance on nuts and bolts of 
from 5% to 7 per cent, announced by the manufacturers 
a short time ago, has been taken by the Chicago jobbers 
and prices are firm as quoted. The heaviest buyers in 
this line at the present time are the manufacturers of 
automobiles. Implement manufacturers and hardware 
jobbers are also reported to be buying freely. Deliveries 
from the mills are very slow. 

We quote to retailers from jobber’s stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago, as follows: 


Machine bolts up to — x 4 in., 40-10 and 5 per cent dis- 
count. Larger sizes, 40 per cent discount. Carriage bolts 
up to — x 6 in., 40 and 7% per cent discount; larger sizes, 


35 per cent discount. Hot pressed nuts, square .$3, and hex- 
agon, $3 off per 100 1 
Lag screws, 50 per cent discount. 


PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 6, 1916. 
A§ we get closer to the coming Holidays, retail hard- 
ware stores are having a steady increase in sales 
of Holiday goods and, at the same time, report a slight 
falling off in sales of some of the more staple lines. 
On some lines of Holiday goods dealers are having a 
great deal of trouble in keeping their stocks full, ship- 
ments from factories being very late and in most cases 
quantities are smaller than called for in the orders. 
“Electrical Week” is being celebrated all over the coun- 
try, and Pittsburgh is taking a prominent part. All the 
local electrical concerns, such as the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Company, the branch office of the General 
Electric Company, and others, have arranged very at- 
tractive displays of electrical goods in the handsome 
ballroom of the William Penn Hotel in this city, which 
was open to the public for four days and was attended 
by thousands of visitors. One feature of the exhibit 
was a complete kitchen fitted up with all electrical 
devices and this attracted a great deal of attention. A 
number of the shops handling electrical goods and also 
hardware stores are making special prices this week 
on account of the celebration, and report sales more 
than double, as a result. Mazda, 25-watt and 40-watt 
electric lamps, that usually sell for 29 cents, were being 
sold during the celebration at 19 cents, and dealers have 
sold thousands that will be laid away for future use. 
The sales of electric toasters, electric irons, percolators 
and other goods were also very heavy. This has helped 
a great deal to sell other Holiday goods, the trade this 
year so far being very heavy and no doubt the largest 
business ever done by the hardware dealers in any one 
year will be far surpassed this year. 

Conditions in the heavy steel market are largely un- 
changed, but the tendency of prices is still toward 
higher levels. There is a great famine in the supply 
of semi-finished steel in the shape of billets and sheet 
bars, and as high as $60 per ton is said to have been 
offered for both billets and sheet bars without getting 





them. One reason for the great shortage in supply of 
steel is the fact that most of the large steel companies 
have heavy contracts for forging and special analysis 
billets for export business, for which they are getting 
very high prices and making very heavy profits. For 
this reason they are turning away orders, for ordinary 
billets and sheet bars, because they can make more 
money on the export steel. One leading steel plant in 
the Youngstown, Ohio, district that has some large 
sheet mills, has been selling very large quantities of 
forging billets for shipment abroad, and has been run- 
ning its sheet mills to 50 per ceift or less capacity, as 
the concern can make very much more money on the 
forging billets than it can on the sheets. 

Local manufacturers report no betterment in the car 
situation, in spite of the very favorable weather, and 
should there be a heavy snow, the situation. would be 
much worse. Several leading railroads have declared 
embargoes, being congested with freight, and took this 
action to try to relieve the situation. Largely because 
of the car shortage hardware jobbers and retailers are 
having much trouble in getting deliveries of goods from 


the mills, and this is keeping their stocks short all the 


time. It is no uncommon thing for jobbers to borrow 
goods from each other until delayed shipments arrive 
and some of the larger retail hardware stores are also 
doing this. In wire nails, stocks are very short in the 
Pittsburgh district, in spite of the fact that five of the 
largest wire nail mills in the country are located right 
in this city. 

The favorable weather for the past several months 
has increased the sales of automobile accessories very 
materially, and the handling of these goods is becom- 
ing more and more an important part of the hardware 
business. Two local hardware stores devote large de- 
partments to the display of these goods and state that 
their sales are steadily growing in spite of the ad- 
vanced prices on most lines of automobile accessories. 
Only about three weeks are left of the old year, and 
already three or four of the jobbing houses and prob- 
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ably half a dozen retail hardware dealers report their 
sales so far this year to be from 30 to 50 per cent 
larger than over all of last year. Profits were also cor- 
respondingly heavier. 

WInbow GLAss.—A great scarcity in supply of this 
product is reported, largely due to the fact that window 
glass factories are not able to get a full supply of 
labor, and also because of the shortage in the car sup- 
ply, which is interfering very seriously with shipments. 
The favorable weather has allowed building operations 
to go on without interruption, and this has made the 
demand for window glass much heavier than it usually 
is at this season of the year. The American Window 
Glass Company of this city is turning out more prod- 
uct than ever before at any time in its history, and still 
is unable to keep up with its orders. Prices of window 
glass are likely to be advanced at any time, but at this 
writing discounts in effect are as follows: 

WIRE NAILS.—Makers of wire nails report that heavy 
orders are being placed at the advanced price of $3 
per keg, and in fact some mills that can promise to 
ship out wire nails fairly promptly are able to get $3.25 
per keg or higher. In small lots from stores, $3.50 
and in some cases up to $3.75 per keg, are being paid. 
Another advance in wire nails is looked for at any time, 
and it is expected to be not less than 25 cents per keg, 
as it is an easy matter for the mills to sell all the wire 
nails they can ship out promptly at that price. Mills 
are sold up.for three or four months, and report speci- 
fications against contracts very heavy. Owing to the 
shortage in the car supply, shipments are held up and 
deliveries of wire nails by the mills, jobbers and retail 
hardware dealers are very unsatisfactory. It would 
rot be surprising if an advance in prices of wire nails 
is anrounced before this report reaches our readers. 

[effective from Monday, Nov. 27, we quote wire nails in 
large lots to jobbers at $3 base; in carload lots to retailers, 
$3.05 to $3.10 base; less than carload lots, $3.25 to $3.35; gal- 


vanized nails, 1 in. and larger, $2 extra, shorter than 1 in., 
$2.50 extra. 

TIRES.—The new demand for automobile and truck 
tires is very heavy and all the prominent makers re- 
port they are very much back in deliveries, the situa- 
tion in this respect getting steadily worse. There is a 
great scarcity of fabric and also of rubber, and an 
early advance in prices of wires seems certain. Hard- 
ware dealers would no doubt do well to stock up as far 
ahead as they can at present prices. 


Cut NAILS.—The new demand is reported heavy, be- 
ing much larger than the mills can supply promptly, 
and there is a scarcity in supply of cut nails among 
hardware jo»bers and retailers and also with the mills. 
In the South, where cut nails are still used very largely, 
the scarcity is more pronounced, and premiums over 
regular prices are being paid to get cut nails. The 
mills recently put up prices 15c. per keg, but demand is 
still as heavy as ever. 





Effective from Monday, Nov. 27, we quote cut nails at 
$3.05 to $3.10 in carloads and larger lots to jobbers; carloads 
to retailers are $3.10 to $3.15, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days 
net, or 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days, freight added to 


point of delivery. 


CLEV 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, Dec. 5, 1916. 
OBBERS are having trouble in getting deliveries on 
goods under contract and stocks in many lines are 
very low. The delayed deliveries are attributed to the 
car shortage as well as to the inability of manufac- 
turers to make shipments. In many lines large ship- 
ments are being received by jobbing houses, but they 
are unable to keep their stocks up because of the un- 
precedented demand. Jobbers are unable to get prices 
for next season from manufacturers of some lines be- 
cause the latter are uncertain about the cost of their 
raw material. Jobbers are also uncertain as to when 


they will be able to secure deliveries on various lines. 
Because of these conditions some of the jobbers have 
withdrawn prices on various goods, including wire 
cloth, poultry netting and steel goods and on these are 
not taking orders except with the understanding that 
shipments will be made providing the goods can be se- 
cured 
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FENCE WireE.—Makers report the demand very heavy, 
in spite of the fact that prices on woven wire fencin 
are higher now than they have been at .any time : 
20 years. All the mills are back in shipments ani 
specifications against contracts are heavy. 

Discounts in effect from Monday, Nov. 27, on woven wi: 
fencing are 53 per cent off in carload lots; 52 per cent fo 
1000-rod lots, and 51 per cent for small lots, all f.o.b. mil! 
Pittsburgh. 

* Bars WirRE.—Prices on barb wire are higher to-day 

than they have been at any time in more than 20 years, 
and yet the demand is heavier than the mills can sup- 
ply, and hardware jobbers and retailers say it is prac- 
tically impossible for them to keep their stocks com- 
plete. The car shortage is interfering seriously with 
shipments, and most of the makers of barb wire say 
they are filled up for the next three or four months. 
Prices are very strong and likely to be advanced at 
any time. 

Effective from Monday, Nov. 27, we quote bright basic wire 
in carloads and larger lots to jobbers at $3.05 per 100 Ib.; 
annealed fence wire, 6 to 9, $2.95; galvanized wire, $3.65; 
galvanized barb wire and fence staples, $3.85; painted barb 
wire, $3.15; polished fence staples, $3.05; cement-coated 
nails, $2.90 base, these prices all being subject to the usual 
advances to the smaller trade, and are all f.o.b., Pittsburgh, 
freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 days net, less 2 
per cent off for cash in 10 days . 

SHEETS.—The new demand for Bessemer black, blue 
annealed and galvanized sheets is enormously heavy, 
and nearly all the mills have their output sold up 
through first quarter of 1917, and some have orders on 
their books for delivery in second quarter of next year. 
Deliveries of sheets by the mills are bad because of 
the shortage in cars. Prices are very strong and likely 
to be higher. 

We now quote blue annealed sheets, Nos. 3 to 8 gage, at 
$3.90 to $4; Bessemer galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, $6 to 
$6.50; Bessemer black sheets, No. 28 gage, for first half of 
1917 delivery, $4 to $4.25, all per 100 Ib., f.0.b, Pittsburgh. 
The above prices are for sheets made from Bessemer steel, 
while on sheets made from open-hearth steel, some mills 
quete an advance of $2 per ton. 

WrouGHT Pipe.—Due to the heavy demand, and the 
constantly higher prices for steel and labor, discounts 
on all sizes of black and galvanized iron and steel pipe, 
also line pipe and oil country goods were lowered two 
points, this being equal to an advance of $4 a ton, ef- 
fective on Monday, Dec. 4. Discounts in effect from 
that date to the large trade, are as follows: 


Butt Weld 
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1% in., over 18 ft., and not exceeding 22 ft., 10 per cent 
net extra. 
2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 


LAND 


Jobbers are scouring the East for black painted 
wire cloth, which seems scarcer than almost any line of 
goods, and some of the manufacturers, instead of al- 
lowing jobbers to purchase all they expect to need, are 
allotting them acertain quantity of wire cloth, or much 
less than they would like to buy. By straining their 
efforts to the utmost jobbers are able to keep their cus- 
tomers fairly well supplied in most lines. Retailers 
are depending more than usual on jobbers rather than 
manufacturers for their hardware supplies because of 
the delays in shipments from the plants of manufactur- 
ers and by going from one jobbing house to another are 
usually able to find everything they want, although 
usually when an order is sent in for a certain number 
of items, probably the jobber does not have more 
than 75 per cent of the items in stock. To expedite 
deliveries from manufacturers retailers are having 
shipments made by express that would ordinarily be 
made by freight. 

With present market conditions and high prices it is 
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quite a problem with retailers as to what to buy for 
future delivery and in how large quantities. One 
Cleveland dealer has solved this problem by learning 
from jobbing salesmen what goods have not advanced 
in prices during the past few months and placing or- 
ders for these with the expectation that an advance in 
them is bound to come shortly. Among the principal 
items on which prices have not been advanced are alarm 
clocks and steel, brick and mortar hods. 

Horse blankets and robes are in good demand and 
stocks are low. No additional goods are to be had 
from the manufacturers this year and some of the lead- 
ing manufacturers are restricting their sales for next 
year by allotting to the jobbers a quantity equal to their 
average purchase for the past three years. There is a 
good demand for axes and handles and stocks are low. 
There is also a shortage of hand and crosscut saws. 

The recent rapid advance in pig iron prices is be- 
ginning to be felt by manufacturers, both those who 
operate their own foundries and those who buy castings. 
The increased cost of castings will necessitate higher 
prices for products in which cast iron is an important 
part, and it is quite safe to predict further advances 
in the prices of some hardware products in the manu- 
facture of which cast iron is quite largely used. 

While jobbers are doing a very heavy business with 
the city retail trade, the country trade has slackened 
up somewhat. Many price advances are still being 
made and jobbers are frequently informed, on sending 
in orders to manufacturers, that prices have again been 
boosted and that orders cannot be accepted except at 
the advance. An instance of rapid advance in prices 
is shown in turnbuckles. A jobber recently contracted 
for 1\%-in. and 1%-in. turnbuckles at 40 and 5 off and 
was informed a day or two ago that the manufacturer 


BOS 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Dec. 6, 1916. 

PRING-TIME weather in December is not conducive 

to a heavy Holiday trade, and many retailers whose 
profits are largely represented by increased stocks of 
staples are holding back their purchases of Holiday 
goods until the last minute. The heavier earnings of 
the workingmen as compared with even a year ago are 
expected to produce a volume of late buying which will 
make up for the present slowness. It is proving to be 
a real test of the retailer’s success in making his 
store known to women purchasers who have been con- 
verted to the idea of early Christmas shopping whereas 
the influence of this movement has had much less effect 
on men. 

There continues to be no end to advances all along 
the line and there is stronger talk of the probability of 
a famine in several staples. The wire cloth situation 
has developed to a point where some jobbers have in- 
structed their salesmen to accept no orders for wire 
cloth. 


Galvanized hexagon poultry netting has moved up to a 
discount of 70 off list at store and 70 and 10 off at factory. 
Axes have taker a jump of $1.50 to $2 a dozen and chisels 
have been advanced another 10 per cent. Deliveries on all 
edge tools are becoming slower and stocks are much de- 
pleted. 

The new prices on screen doors and window screens were 
issued Dec. 1, and show an advance of approximately 5 per 
cent. Nicholson and Black Diamond files have advanced from 
66% off list to 60 and 10 and other brands from 70 and 10 
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had advanced the price to 10 and 2% off. The jobber 
accordingly advanced his prices to about the same basis. 


The sheet situation is becoming worse every day, 
and is causing considerable anxiety for the jobbers, 
some of whom have entirely withdrawn their prices for 
galvanized sheets and steel roofing. Very few of the 
sheet mills will now quote prices, being sold up for as 
far ahead as they are willing to take contracts and 
quotations on galvanized sheets are at a considerable 
advance over recent prices, mills asking as high as 
6.50c. for galvanized. Jobbers’ prices on wire and nails 
have been advanced, following the advance in mill 
prices, and prices on steel and iron bars, plates and 
structural material recently advanced $5 a ton. 


Local retail dealers report a very satisfactory vol- 
ume of business in most lines. They are stocking up 
heavily with holiday goods, expecting a tremendous 
Christmas trade. Mechanics’ and carpenters’ tools are 
in good demand, but there is some lull in builders’ hard- 
ware owing to the approach of the winter season. Re- 
tail stores operating sheet metal shops are very busy. 
The demand for stoves has been unusually heavy this 
fall, and some lines, particularly gas heating stoves, 
could not be turned out by the manufacturers fast 
enough to supply the trade. The stove season is now 
pretty much over. Local dealers have had a good de- 
mand for guns. While the season for buying guns is 
about over, there is still a good demand for ammuni- 
tion. We quote jobbers’ prices as follows: 


Wire nails, $3.25 per keg base; galvanized barb wire, $4.10 


per 100 Ib.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 4.50 to ic.; blue an- 
nealed sheets, No. 10, 4.25c.; galvanized sheets, No. 28, 6.50 
to 7c.; steel bars, 3.75c.; iron bars, 3.70c.; plates, 4.35c.; 
hoops, 4.50c.; small machine bolts, 50 per cent discount; 
large machine bolts, 45 per cent discount; rivets, 40 per cent 
discount. 

off list to 70 and 5. Coes wrenches are now 25 and 7% off 
list in place of the former quotation of 33 and 7%. Cut 
nails have advanced 25c. a keg. The advance in tacks has 


reached a point where the retailer must pay above list with 
the recent sharp advance by the manufacturers. The job- 


bers are only able to place orders under the conditions that 
they must accept deliveries at the manufacturers’ option and 
no cancellations are accepted. There has been a further ad- 


vance of lic. a lb. on sisal rope. 


It is being freely predicted that there will be a 
genuine famine in screws and other screw machine 
products within three months. 


Bars.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks as follows: 


Soft steel, flat bars and bands, stock lengths, $3.85, base ; 
rounds and squares, 1% and under, stock lengths. $3 85, base 
rounds and squares, 2 in. and over, stock lengths, $4.35, base. 


Norway Iron.—From jobbers’ stocks: 


Flats, 4 in. and thicker, $7; 3/16 in. thick, $7; rounds and 
squares, ™% in. and larger, $7.25; 11/16 in. and smaller to 
3/16 in., $6; 3/16 in. round, $9. 


Bo.tts.—F rom jobbers’ stocks: 
Machine bolts with h.p. nuts, 4 x % and smaller, 35 per 


cent discount; 44 x % and larger, 30 per cent discount; tap 
bolts, list plus 10 per cent. 


Screws.—From jobbers’ stocks: 
Coach screws, 40 per cent off list; wood screws, 75 and 20; 


iron machine screws, 45 per cent; cap screws, 40 per cent; 
set screws, 45 per cent. . 


Rivets.—Norway iron rivets, 45 per cent off list; 
structural rivets, $5.15, base. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Dee. 4, 1916. 

HE past week has developed further advances in 
prices with apparently no prospect of a market 
without this characteristic. Various commodities have 
been affected and some have even taken two advances. 
The average dealer has come to the state of mind that 
renders him immune to surprise at any developments in 
the market. The main concern of the live dealer now 
more than ever before is to get his prices up and the 


amount of his stock down. Some feeling of uneasiness 
is expressed as to market conditions if the war should 
end suddenly, but reports of orders which have been 
placed subject to no cancellation, in sufficient quantity 
to keep mills and factories busy, on the average, for 
at least six months, tend to steady and strengthen buy- 
ing. 

Thanksgiving Day is past and every one is now 
looking forward to Christmas. Shoppers are apparent- 
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ly heeding more than ever before the well-known ad- 
vice to “Do your Christmas shopping early.” While 
actual purchasing in the part of the public has not in- 
creased very noticeably yet, the number of people look- 
ing at goods on display and planning their presents is 
daily becoming greater. 

Weather conditions are not entirely favorable toward 
the rapid moving of winter stocks, the lower tempera- 
ture expected having not developed up to the present 
time. Skate sales are increasing and the sharpening 
and repairing of skates is daily growing heavier. All 
of the municipal skating parks have not been opened, 
the continued mild weather making them unsafe. 

Mechanics and workmen of the better class are in 
demand in some lines of industry. A shortage of good 
cabinet makers and metal workers has been noted. 
While comparatively few munitions orders are placed 
in this locality, the reports of high wages and short 
hours in the eastern manufacturing districts has doubt- 
less affected the labor market. Even the lumber camps 
are making special concessions as to wages and table 
fare, in an attempt to induce men to join and remain 
with their forces. Salaries as a whole have not be- 
gun to keep pace with the advance in prices and city 
dwellers especially are buying more conservatively, ad- 
hering more closely to necessities and buying less lux- 
uries. 

Collections are in the main as good as at this time 
last year. Some classes of trade report collections as 
slow, but the general opinion seems optimistic in re- 
gard to money conditions, due perhaps to the reports of 
increased bank deposits, which show an average of 
about 20 per cent over last year. This seems general 
over the entire district tributary to this city, with per- 
haps a few exceptions in localities where crops were 
very poor. The country banks report remarkably large 
deposits, one county alone in Minnesota having over a 
million and a half dollars in its banks, and that county 
is in a farming country some distance from the larger 
cities. 


STANDARD WIRE NAILS.—The advance noted last 
week has been accepted without much comment by 
every one concerned. Some are prophesying four dol- 
lar nails in the near future, with even chances their 
prophecy will come true. Demand holds fairly strong 
with no great difficulty in obtaining a fair running stock 
of kinds and sizes most in use. Wire brads are becom- 
ing harder to obtain, with reports of scarcity of the 
smaller sizes of wire from which they are made. 


We quote from local jobbers stocks in s:nall lots $3.55 per 
keg base on standard wire nails and $3.45 per keg base on 
coated wire nails. 

SmMootH WirE.—Black annealed wire in sizes used 
for concrete work is still in demand, the weather being 
mild enough to permit this kind of work to go forward. 
Galvanized wire is also used for this purpose to some 
extent, though the cheaper black is the favorite. Bale 
ties are being used in greater quantities, the practise 
of saving and baling waste paper showing considerable 
growth. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks black annealed wire at 
$3.59 per 100 Ib. base, with the usual advances for size, and 
galvanized annealed wire at $4.25 per 100 lb. base. 


BARB WIRE AND STAPLES.—Demand continues strong 
with the possibility of higher prices in view. The long 
continued demand from the warring countries shows 
results in the higher prices. Woven wire fence has 
taken another advance. 


We quote to retailers out of local jobbers’ stocks $3.68 per 
80-rod spool on galvanized Glidden cattle wire and $3.54 per 
80-rod spool on black painted Glidden cattle wire. Hog wire, 
galvanized, $3.11 per 80-rod spool, and black painted, $2.99 
per 80-rod spool. Polished fence staples, $3.50 per 100 Ib. on 
ib : Galvanized poultry netting staples, 1 in., at $5.50 per 
1 y 


Wire CiotH.—Nothing particularly favorable can 
be said of the supply for next year’s business. No 
change for the better has been reported, the scarcity 
of wire continues with no prospect for improvement. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks, 12 mesh black painted 
at $1.75 per 100 sq. ft., with usual advances for other mesh, 


galvanized 12 mesh at $2.25 per 100 sq. ft. 
REGISTERS.—The unavoidable adjustment of price on 
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this item has occurred. The heavy demand for sheets 
and the difficulty met in obtaining metals has forced 
the price upward again. 

We quote from local jobbers, a discount of 50-15 per cent 
on black japanned registers. 

Rope.—The shortage of fiber and the lack of trans- 
portation facilities have had their effect on both Manila 
and sisal rope, an advance of one cent per pound being 
announced. Cotton rope is very unstable, some mills 
quoting only on receipt of order or for acceptance by 
return mail. 

Local jobbers quote Manila rope, best grades, at 20 and 21c. 
per pound base, with standard or hardware grades at about 
le. per und less. Sisal is quoted at 15% to 16c. per pound 
base, with usual advances for sizes. Cotton, standard, at 25c. 
per pound base. 

LINSEED O1L.—The market has remained fairly sta- 
tionary for a short time. Further advances are to be 
expected and will probably develop with increased de- 
mand. The available supply of flax is very low in com- 
parison to the amount needed, making the price high 
to the crushers, the present margin between the cost to 
manufacture and the selling price being very narrow. 

Prevailing quotations are 99c. per gal. for boiled and 98c. 
per gal. for raw, in barrel lots. 

TURPENTINE.—Recent reports indicate an advancing 
market. Most of the buying is doubtless for future 
business, as the demand from painters is low at the 
present time. 

Local jobbing quotations give a price of 60c. per gal. 
in barrel lots. 


DENATURED ALCOHOL.—Further advances are being 
made in price, and a warning of additional rises in 
price has been received. Distilleries advise that short- 
age of cars prevents moving cooperage, or the barrelled 
product. 

Barrel lots are quoted at 74c. per gal. at the present time 
by local jobbers. 

Giass.—The usual fall demand, incident to prepara- 
tions for winter, has kept those interested in this line 
busy despite the higher price. The retailer has ab- 
sorbed the last advance, making no change in discount 
to his customers. 

Local quotations are 86 per cent on single strength A grade 


and 88 per cent on double strength A grade, from jobber to 
retailer. 


Obituary 


WALTER P. Norcutt, for many years the representa- 
tive of well-known American manufacturers in London 
for domestic and overseas trade, died Oct. 24. Mr. 
Noteutt, who was past fifty, was very capable and 
likable, his engaging personality enabling him to make 
and retain valued business and social relationships. 
He had a factory property in Great Britain, the Patent 
Tool & File Company, located near London, for manu- 
facturing special patented types of files for working 
metals. Mr. Notcutt was a clever salesman, with im- 
portant connections in the trade, where he was excep- 
tionally popular, belonging also to several leading clubs. 
Earlier in life he spent several years in this country, 
where he owned an orange grove in Southern California. 
In England he had an attractive country place, Some 
time ago Mr. Notcutt organized his business into a 
limited company, of which a number of his leading 
associates became officers and managers. The business 
will go on uninterruptedly from the. same address, 8 
Whitehall Street, London, E. C. 


RICHARD FREDERICK CLARK, the head of R. F. Clark 
& Co., Chicago, Ill., manufacturer of husking pins and 
gloves, died recently, at his former home in Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., where he had gone for a visit some weeks 
ago. Mr. Clark had been a citizen of Chicago for many 
years and a member of the Hardware Club of Chicago. 
His widow, two daughters, Mrs. A. F. Littlefield and 
Olivia Clark, and a son, Edwin Clark, survive. He was 
a man of quiet tastes, but had many friends, both in 
business circles and socially. 
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Stanley Garage Door Hinge 1457, 24-inch 


How the First 
Garage Door Hinge Was Made 


Oe of our factory officials 
wanted a hinge suitable for 
the heavy doors of a garage he 


was building. Naturally he was 
particular about it—the door must work 
easily, close snugly and be in every detail 
harmonious with the general architec- 
tural scheme. 











The obvious thing was to give him some- 
thing we already had. But that is 
exactly what we did notdo. Wedevised 
a hinge especially to fit the purpose. 


Outside view of Garage Doors equipped 
with Set C—‘‘as weather- tight as the front 
doors of your home.” 


So we standardized it in 10, 24 and 36-inch 
sizes and in different finishes and now it is 
stocked as part of our regular line. 


(THE hinge we made was a 
combination of an extra-heavy ball 
bearing butt and a long ornamental strap 


hinge. We improved it and altered it. 
We gave it an offset, so the door could be 
thrown clear of the entrance. We gave it 
a cheese head tip to better its looks. We 
corrugated the long arm to give it greater 


You see, don’t you, the idea behind Stanley 
Garage Hardware? To originate an ar- 
ticle that will exactly fulfill actual garage 
requirements; to perfect it; to bring it up 





strength. And then we perfected its de- 
sign so that it would dignify the appear- 
ance of any garage. 


The official we made it for was delighted. 


to the Stanley quality standard; *and 
finally, to put into your hands a product 
so well adapted to garage use that it will 
sell to garage builders almost on sight. 


Stanley Garage Hardware not only sells readily, but it is a very profit- 
able line. If you do not already handle it, write our Service Department 


for information and Catalog W122. 


The only makers 
of a complete line 
of hardware for 
exclusive garage 


“— NEW BRITAIN, 


New York 
100 Lafayette St. 


Chicago 


73 East Lake St. 
CONN., U. S. A. 























NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Vacuum Cleaner and 
Sweeper 


Wilbur C. Perkins & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., have recently placed on the mar- 
ket a vacuum cleaner and sweeper 
known as model No. 9. This new 
cleaner is very low and light. It is 
said to run easily and without noise. 
It has a three-ply veneer body, a 
pressed steel top, wide opening dust 
pans, a steel frame dust bag, noise- 
less fiber bearings and bellows lifting 
rods, four drive wheels on the brush, 
three bellows and a 12-in. nozzle. It 
is only 6 in. high. The brush may be 
raised or lowered by means of a simple 
adjustment that is operated by the 
foot. It is equipped with a new 
slotted hinged nozzle and a spring 
nozzle clamp. The wheels are flanged 
to prevent the rubber tires from slip- 
ping off. The brush is so made that 

















The Perkins Model No. 9 combination 
vacuum cleaner and carpet sweeper 


it can be instantly released for clean- 
ing. All metal parts are heavily 
nickel-plated. 


Queen “ Colony” Brooder 


The Queen Incubator Company, Lin- 
coln, Neb., has recently announced to 
the trade the Queen “Colony” brooder, 
a cast-iron coal-burning brooder stove 
in which the mechanical parts are said 
to have been reduced to a minimum, 
and in which the heat is claimed to 
be automatically controlled under all 
conditions. 

This brooder is equipped with an 
automatic regulator which consists of 
a damper operated by two powerful 
thermostats. When this is once set it 
is self-regulating and requires no fur- 
ther attention. The regulating damp- 
ers are on the top of the stove. There 
is a continuous full draft through the 
pipe and the draft through the base 
is regulated by the thermostat at the 
top outside the flue which passes down 
the outside of the stove and opens into 
the base below the grate level. The 
brooder is equipped with a grate of 
special construction that will clean the 
ashes thoroughly and allow a constant 
draft through the fire. 

The heat is deflected to the floor for 
several feet around the outside of the 
deflector. This latter has a cast-iron 
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The Queen “Colony” brooder 


ring on the top which fits firmly on 
the top of the stove, and which is 
furnished with a wire hook, to which 
a pulley may be attached. Coal can 
be placed in the stove without raising 
the deflector. 

The No. 1 size, which is said to be 
sufficiently large for the brooding of 
500 chicks, holds 23 lb. of coal and re- 
tails east of the Rocky Mountains for 
$13. Size No. 2, for 1200 chicks, holds 
38 lb. of coal and retails east of the 
Rocky Mountains for $16. It is said 
that in ordinary weather the amounts 
of coal specified will last 48 hr. 


Game of « Pitch Em ”’ 


The Walbert Mfg. Company, 331 
West Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill., has 
recently announced to the trade a 
new rubber horseshoe game, known 
as “Pitch Em.” This game is played 
in the same way as the old game of 
horseshoes. The shoes themselves are 
made of rubber with a cold-drawn 
steel core for stiffening purposes. 
They are about the size of an ordi- 
nary horseshoe. Because of the rub- 
ber covering they are harmless to 

















The game of “Pitch Em” 


furniture. In addition the steel core 
makes them practically indestructible. 

Two posts and four horseshoes are 
provided, packed in an attractive box. 
The retail price is $1. 
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“ Duo-Oceco” Vibrator 
and “Hot-Now”’ Heater 


The O’Connor Electric Company, 
817-821 East 144th Street, New York 
City, has recently announced to the 
trade the “Duo-Oceco” vibrator. A 
unique feature of this vibrator is that 
it can be used for two kinds of treat- 
ment, oscillation and percussion. This 
can be accomplished by making a 
slight adjustment. Another style, the 
“Oceco,” gives oscillation treatment 
only. Both of these vibrators are 
offered to the trade complete with at- 
tachments for the various treatments, 
They utilize the magnetic principle. 
The cases are made of aluminum. 
They are light in weight and of a 


convenient size. The “Oceco” is 
slightly smaller than the “Duo- 
Oceco.” 


The “Hot-Now” is an electric im- 
mersion heater. It is heavily nickel- 

















The “Duo-Oceco” vibrator 


plated and is sold complete with 6 ft. 
of flexible cord. By inserting the 
plug in any electric light socket the 
device can be used for heating any 
liquid. 


«¢Retail Selling” 


A new practical merchandising book 
entitled “Retail Selling” has just been 
published by Harper & Bros., New 
York. James W. Fiske, director of 
the selling service of Lord & Taylor, 
one of the largest department stores 
in New York City, and formerly di- 
rector of courses in retail selling and 
advertising in the training school of 
the Dry Goods Economist, is the au- 
thor. 

Because the author has enjoyed ex- 
cellent facilities for studying the 
methods of successful merchants, this 
book combines the practicability of a 
successful worker with the thorough- 
ness of a trained student. 

Simple principles in retail selling 
have been drawn from actual present- 
day practice and illustrated by ex- 
amples from the experiences of pro- 
pressive store keepers in various lines. 
No attempt is made to theorize. This 
volume, which is the first of a series 
of practical books on retail problems, 
takes up the definite task of explain- 
ing in simple fashion how to deter- 
mine selling opportunities and policies 
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IN EVERY TOWN 


There is an avenue of sales in every town. 

On this avenue of sales are homes, garages, churches, 
schools, factories, office buildings, warehouses, hotels, hos- 
pitals, and almost every class of building, in every one of 
which there is a possible sale of 


RICHARDS-WILCOX PRODUCTS 


As a matter of fact, every street in your town is an ave- 
nue of sales for you. 

There are thousands of those avenues of sales that lead 
through their local hardware store to the R-W Factory—to 
the mutual profit of all concerned. 

Consider every street as containing so many prospects— 
then it is up to you to turn them into sales. 





We'll be glad to help. 
Branches 
“A e New York 
— WDichardsWilcox = 
any Philadelphia 


peo MANUFACTURING Co. StLewte 
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and how to organize and train the 
salespeople in any retail store. The 
author has chosen his material from 
his personal experience as manager 
and sales manager in various types 
of stores and in his work he has been 
assisted by well-known authorities on 
the subject of retailing. 

The book is divided into four parts. 
The first takes up the subject of mar- 
keting methods, the second that of 
personal salesmanship, the third train- 
ing people to sell more goods, and the 
fourth the supervision of the selling 
force. The retail price is $1. It may 
be obtained from the HARDWARE AGE 
Book Department, 239 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York City. 


Elite Polish Mop 


The Elite Polish Company, Inc., 
New Kensington, Pa., has recently 
placed on the market a pear-shaped 
mop for the polishing of floors and 
woodwork. 

This mop has a full center of good 
quality cotton and is of generous size. 
By loosening a little bolt the mop 
head can easily be removed from the 
metal frame. In this way it can be 
washed whenever soiled and used until 
entirely worn out. The cotton swat 
can be replaced on the frame as easily 
as it can be removed. 

The handle screws into an adjust- 
able metal hinge that allows the mop 

















The Elite polish mop 


to be used under furniture, radiators, 
etc. The mop is treated with Elite 
polish. 


Harley-Davidson Bicycles 


The Harley-Davidson Motor Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., has brought 
out a new line of bicycles. For more 
than 15 years this company has manu- 
factured the Harley-Davidson motor- 
eycle. The new bicycles are said to 


conform with the same standards as 
other Harley-Davidson products. 

The Harley-Davidson line of bicy- 
cles includes seven models. One of 
these is known as a “Motorcyke” and, 
as its name implies, is built on motor- 
cycle lines. The frame is made with 

















The Harley-Davidson “Motorcyke” bicycle 


a truss bar and can be had in three 
sizes, 20 in., 22 in. and 24in. Ithasa 
specially constructed fork, Harley- 
Davidson crescent 36-hole rims, front 
and rear drop side guards with 
splasher, and Firestone black tread 
red side wall single-tube tires. As 
can be seen from the accompanying 
illustration, it has special handle bars 
with long rubber grips and a large 
comfortable saddle. Harley-Davidson 
pedals are used with rubber faces 3% 
in. wide. The chain is a No. 71 “Dia- 
mond” roller, 1 in. pitch, 3/16 in. wide. 
The brake is a “New Departure”; the 
cranks are diamond bayonet; the 
stand is finished in white nickel. The 
tool bag contains a wrench, oiler, kit 
and pump. The sprocket is a Harley- 
Davidson, 26-tooth, 1 x 3/16 in. re- 
cessed. The list price of this model 
is $45. 

The Harley-Davidson “7-17 Special” 
has a drop bar frame measuring 18 
in., but classified as a 20 in. frame. 
It is equipped with Firestone red 
tread, single tube tires, 114 x 28 in. It 
has “Motorbike” handle bars, 2% x 
4% in. extension stem with red rubber 
grips. The list price is $35. 

The Harley-Davidson “Standard,” 
Model 2-17, is made with 20, 22 or 24 
in. frames. It has Firestone red tread, 
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single tube, 144 x 28 in. tires and 
English box handle bars with red rub- 
ber grips. The Model 1-17 is a man’s 
single bar model made with 20, 22 or 
24 in. frame. It has Fisk “Victor” 
single tube tires, 11%4 x 28 in. The 
handle bar grips are made of wound 
leather. The list price of this mode] 
is $30. 

The “Ladies’ Standard” is made 
with a 20 or 22 in. drop frame. It ha 
Firestone red tread, single tube tires, 
1% x 28 in. It is equipped with a 
special tool bag containing a wrench, 
oiler, kit and pump. The list price is 
$37. This line also includes a “Boy 
Scout” model made with 16 or 18 in, 
frame that lists at $40, and a “Girl’s 
Juvenile” that lists at $30. 

All Harley-Davidson models have 
special No. 1 upper and lower head 
cones. They are supplied with flush- 
lock nut on the crank and a Harley- 
Davidson head plate and newly de- 
signed trademark. All models are 
enameled in military olive drab with 
Brewster green panel centered with 
white and edged with gold. The frame, 
fork and guards are finished with 
Brewster green with a single panel 
stripe; the rims are olive drab with 
Brewster green center edged in gold. 
con guard braces are enameled 

ack. 


Strong-Hold File Handle 


The Strong-Hold Mfg. Company, 
307 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
recently placed on the market a new 

















The Strong-Hold file -handle 


non-splittable file handle known as the 
Strong-Hold. The ferrule is wound 
with spring steel wire which is said to 
hold the file firmly and to prevent the 
handle from splitting. The handle is 
made in three sizes listing at $3, $4 
and $5 per gross respectively. 


THE DANN PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
manufacturer of the “Dann Insert,” a 
self-lubricating spring-leaf bearing 
for automobile springs, has just 
opened a new plant at 1084 East 152d 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 














Two models in the new line of Harley-Davidson bicycles. 





At the left is the “Ladies’ 


Standard”; the “7-17 Special” is illustrated at the right 
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Famous “Ten-Ten” 
Watershed Track 
and Hanger 
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ANOTHER INSTANCE OF A-P SUPREMACY 


The 1o10 door track is bird, ice, snow, dirt, rust, rain 
and weight proof. It is simple in design and strong, 


being made from one steel blank 


without rivets or welds. 


Because of the cylindrical wheel tread and watershed 
extension, the tandem-type hangers operate with least 
possible friction. No service too hard. No door too large 
or too heavy. The only perfect watershed providing the 
swingout feature by the frictionless tilting of the hanger 


wheels on the rounded tread of 


THE ORIGINAL ROUND 
Ooor Hangers and Tracks 


Overhead Carriers 
aig ae Olelol am el-lael' uy. 1a 4 
DANVILLE 


the track. Allows 4% 


feet swingout on a 9 foot opening. 
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The Gigantic Press used for making 
Famous 1010 Track 


Since our first monthly shipment of 55,000 feet of 
No, “Ten-Ten” track, each month has witnessed an in- 
crease until we have been obliged to increase our 
capacity to an annual output of over four million feet. 
We now operate one of the largest power presses in 
the world. This wonderful press, especially constructed 
under the supervision of our engineers, is built of the 
highest grade steel and can produce 1500 feet per hour. 
It is one of the huge presses behind the “Ten-Ten” 
track. This track weighs 2% Ib. per foot. Compare it 
with others. 


TRACK MANUFACTURERS 


& Garage Door Hardware 
Store Ladders-Sering Hinges 


Hardware Specialties 
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Hi-Lo Jack 


The Hi-Lo Jack Company, 140 
Green Street, Worcester, Mass., has 
recently announced the Hi-Lo jack to 
the trade through the medium of a 
little booklet entitled, “The Hi-Lo 
Jack and the Car.” 

The Hi-Lo jack is so constructed 
that it will begin to lift a load at a 
height of 5 in. from the ground and 
continue to raise the load to a height 
of 17 or 19 in. The company states 

















The Hi-Lo jack 


that owing to the great leverage ob- 
tained, the lifting power is steadily 
increased as the load is raised. 

A toggle joint is used to apply the 
power. By using a horizontal screw 
great lifting power is obtained and 
the load can be dropped only at the 
will of the operator. The handle is 
specially constructed and is so ar- 
ranged that applied lifting power is 
always central with the travel of the 
jack, which assures an even and easy 
lift. The pins, toggle blocks, and 


gears are of large size and are tested 
to carry the rated load. Large size 
bosses are used in the base and head 
construction. When not in use the 
jack can be folded to a very small 
space, as shown in the illustration. 

The automobile jack is made in 
three sizes. For cars weighing 2500 
lb. or under a small size is used, 
which lifts from 5 to 15 in. The 
large jacks lift from 5 to 17 in. and 
with a special block attached to 19 in. 

The truck jack is built in two sizes 
to handle trucks from %-ton to 6-ton 
capacity. The small truck jack starts 
to lift a 2-ton load at 7 in. from the 
ground and raises it to 17 in. The 
large size will start a 3-ton load at 
7 in. and raise it to 19 in. 


Walden Electrotype List 


The Walden Mfg. Company, 
Worcester, Mass., has recently pub- 
lished a new booklet illustrating a 
complete line of cuts of the wrenches, 
wrench sets, sockets and other prod- 
ucts manufactured by this concern. 
This list includes wood cuts, line cuts 
and halftones of individual items, 
sets and complete pages in a wide 
variety of sizes. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RuBBER CoM- 
PANY, Akron, Ohio, has recently made 
plans for expansion. Although this 
company has been making commercial 
deliveries less than a year on the 
General tire, it already has a wide 
distribution. Operations have been 
started on additional buildings which 
will double the size of the Akron 
plant and greatly increase its ca- 
pacity. The General Tire & Rubber 
Company is headed by M. O’Neil, one 
of the capitalists of Akron, who has 
been close to the tire industry for 
many years. 
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Handy Dimmer for Fords 


The Handy Dimmer Company, 11 
Library Street, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has placed on the market the Handy 
Dimmer for Ford cars. It is attached 
to the steering wheel of the Ford car. 
By means of it the lights can be 
dimmed at will. 

The exclusive feature of this dim- 
mer is a special resistance wire housed 
in an aluminum casting. It is claimed 
that it cannot short-circuit the mag- 
neto. The Handy Dimmer can be at- 

















The Handy Dimmer screwed on the 
steering post of a Ford car 


tached very easily. The nut on the 
top of the steering post is unscrewed, 
the Handy Dimmer screwed in its 
place and the wire attached. Full 
directions are provided with each de- 
vice, 


Master Carburetor 


The Master Carburetor Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, Mich., has recently an- 
nounced several mechanical changes 
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This is the sign </% | 
of a Hood Dealer | Ij Economy 


ACK of this sign is an organization 
that has evolved a new idea in tire 
making—to build a tire that will always 
give the user the greatest possible service 
and durability. 


Back of this sign, too, is our co-operation 
and whole-hearted support of our agent. 
The agent that ties up with us gets full 


territorial control, a good margin, enabling 
him to handle Hood Tires with profit to 


himself and to us. 


Our advertising in newspapers and maga- 
zines is to send the purchaser to our ex- 
clusive agent, so that all the business 
goes to him direct. 


We shall be glad to correspond with you 
about an exclusive agency for these qual- 
ity tires. A\n attractive proposition awaits 
you. Write to us today. 


Hood Tire Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 
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in the multi-jet carburetor which it 
manufactures. 

Chief of these modifications is the 
new design of brackets for holding 
the float weights on the underside of 
the cover for the float chamber. 
Where formerly a pair of lugs cast 
integrally with the cover were used 
to hold the weights and needle, a 
steel stamping that is a separate 
piece is utilized. This provides a se- 
cure and substantial means of lock- 
ing the float chamber cover in place. 

The float needle is made of monel 
metal, replacing the brass needle 
formerly employed. 

Due to the prevailing low grades 
of fuel being supplied at the present 
time, it is necessary in order to se- 
cure proper vaporization to use hot 
air entirely. Hence, the Master car- 
buretors are no longer made with a 
semi-hot-air attachment. The air in- 
take is connected through a flexible 
tube to a hot-air stove on the exhaust 
pipe. In this connection a very simple 
method of admitting cold air, when 
necessary, has been devised. Around 
the end of the air pipe where the flex- 
ible tubing joins, a series of holes 
has been bored, and in order to ad- 
mit outside air it is merely neces- 
sary to pull on the end of the flexible 

















The new Master carburetor 


tube until it clears the holes. Nor- 
mally, it is pushed down far enough 
to close the holes against the en- 
trance of cold air. 


Flexible Shaft Bulletin 


The Stow Mfg. Company, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., has recently issued a 
miniature of its Bulletin No. 102, of 
flexible shafts. This measures 3% x 
4% in. Because the original was 
photographed and plates made from 
it in this reduced size, this little pub- 
lication is very convenient for quick 
reference, and in spite of its size is 
complete in every detail. 


Grinder Catalog 


The B. L. Fry Mfg. Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., has recently issued a new 
catalog of tool grinders. This new 
publication is of handy pocket size 
measuring 3 x 6% in. In it are illus- 
trated mechanics’ tool grinders, sickle 
and disk grinders, grinders for 
knives, shears and valves, in addition 
to attachments, repairs and separate 
grinding wheels. The catalog contains 
36 pages. 


« Walden-Worcester ” 
Speed Wrenches 


The Walden Mfg. Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass., has recently placed on the 
market the “Walden-Worcester” speed 
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“Walden-Worcester”’ speed wrenches 


wrenches. These long-shank, brace- 
socket wrenches are designed for use 
as speed tools in assembling and dis- 
mantling cars. They are most effi- 
cient when used on a series of the 
same size nuts as on the cylinder 
heads. For quick work in removing 
nuts, the nut is first released with an 
offset socket wrench and then spun off 
with the speed wrench. 

A set of ten wrenches with nut-size 
capacities of 7/16 to % in. lists for 
$6. The list price of each wrench is 
65c. 


«¢‘ Rie-Nie ” Auto Patch 


The Durkee-Atwood Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has recently added to 
its line of automobile products the 
“Rie-Nie” auto patch, which is ready 
for immediate use without heat or 
tools. 

The company calls special attention 
to the construction of this patch. One 
of the most important features is the 
layer of very high-grade vulcanized 
rubber that is placed between two 
other layers of raw rubber. These 
are in turn enclosed by two layers of 
fabric. This construction is said to 

















The “Rie-Nie” auto patch 


make the patch absolutely leakproof 
and to prevent it from becoming 
porous. 

In using the “Rie-Nie” patch the 
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surface of the tube is thoroughly 
cleansed with gasoline and emery 
paper for a reasonable distance around 
the hole to be repaired. On this is 
applied a good coat of patching 
cement, which is allowed to dry. The 
cloth is removed from the soft rubber 
side of a piece of auto patch large 
enough to cover the hole and some 
little distance around it, and this soft 
rubber side of the patch is applied 
with firm pressure to the tube. It is 
said that once a tube is repaired in 
this way it may be placed immediately 
in the casing, pumped hard, and the 
tire run as though no repair had been 
made. 


Automatic Valve Grinder 


The B. L. Fry Mfg. Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., has recently placed on 
the market an automatic valve 
grinder that is fully guaranteed to 
grind all makes and sizes of gaso- 
line engine valves with accuracy and 
with any bevel desired. It is claimed 
by the manufacturer that it will 
grind the hardest tungsten valves 
without affecting the temper. 

One of the valuable features of 
this new valve grinder to which the 
company calls attention is the speed 

















The Fry automatic grinder 


and ease with which it can be oper- 
ated. For grinding valves a disc of 
emery cloth is placed on the metal 
disc. It is said that one piece of 
emery cloth will grind about 100 
valves. When the valve stem is 
placed in the guide it is held there 
by means of an adjustable socket. 
The guide is seated on a swivel base 
and can be easily turned until the 
valve rests against the disc of emery 
cloth with the desired bevel. The 
guide is then held in this position by 
tightening the screw on the swivel 
base. The upper portion of the 
guide is so constructed that the pres- 
sure of the valve against the emery 
cloth is very easily controlled while 
grinding. When using the outfit as 
a tool grinder the metal disc is re- 
moved and a grinding wheel and a 
tool rest substituted. 

The outfit consists of the valve 
grinder complete with valve guide, 
metal disc, 6 discs of emery cloth, 
a 1x 7-in. fine grain grinding wheel 
and an adjustable tool rest with a 
drill-sharpening guide. The weight 
is 30 lb. and the list price $15. 


Stanwood Safety Step 
Plate 


The Stanwood Equipment Com- 
pany, 436 Plymouth Court, Chicago, 
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Just one thing more—your help—and 
a big year for NON-BURN lies ahead 
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brake linings. Before the motor car 

came, we fashioned asbestos rock 
into brakes for big industrial cranes and 
derricks. We learned the secret of making 
them safe under heavy loads—sure-grip- 
ping in spite of oil or grease, and long- 
wearing in the severest service. To turn 
to automobile brakes was simple, for we 
held the key: Selection of suitable AS- 
BESTOS fibre. 


q For years we have been making 


and ASBESTOS fibres vary—those 

suitable for paper or for shingles 
may lack the fibre length or tensile 
strength required for linings. But for a 
matter of a half-century Johns-Manville 
has led in ASBESTOS production and 
manufacture; with our outlets for every 
grade of fibre we can afford to pick and 
choose—to employ, without wastage, just 
the grade of asbestos that the service de- 
mands. And into NON-BURN go only 
selected fibres from our finest mines: 
That’s why it wears—why more and more 
motorists are finding it safe, dependable 
and economical. They probably don’t 
know it’s a matter of fibre—but they do 
know that NON-BURN serves, and they 
pass the good word along. 


q It’s the fibre that makes the lining, 


UT before we look ahead, let’s look back—to see what a 

quarter century has done toward perfecting lining; and 
) | then what has grown from all this, in a sales policy that 
J} builds demand and makes reputations for dealers. 


our own sources of raw material, and 

with an output largely increased by 
new equipment, we are prepared to make 
NON-BURN a familiar word in the ac- 
cessory field next year. And to that end, 
seeking your cooperation, we have worked 
out a sales policy which will satisfy your 
requirements as completely as the lining 
satisfies your customers. 


J-M NON-BURN will be sold only 

through established classified trade 

channels, and jobbers’ and dealers’ 
margins will be rigidly maintained. 
There will be no quantity discount, so 
without sacrifice of profit you can avoid 
tying up capital in large Stocks. And to 
move the stock from your shelves, Johns- 
Manville plans for next year the most 
extensive advertising campaign ever 
adopted to sell brake lining. This means 
quick turn-overs and protected profits— 
good business on the soundest basis 
possible. 


q All in all, it’s a proposition which 


q So with a product that’s right, with 


deserves any dealer’s attention, and 

there’ll never be a better time than 
the present for getting in on the ground 
floor. We will gladly send details to any 
dealers interested. 
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H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Pranches in 54 Large Cities. 


Executive Offices, 296 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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Ill., has recently announced to the 
trade the Stanwood safety step plate 
for use on automobile running boards. 

“Type A” is a nickel-plated metal 
plate enameled in gray and provided 
with longitudinal apertures through 





Stanwood safety step plates, above, “Type 
B”; below, “Type O” 


which project 24 replaceable rubber 
segments. These plates are attached 
to the running board by means of 
nickel-plated, brass machine screws, 
lock washers and nuts, which are fur- 
nished with each plate. The plate is 
8% in. wide and 11% in. long. It 
projects but % in. above the plane 
of the running board. The retail 
price of “Type A” is $3.50. 

“Type B” plate is a duplicate of 
“Type A” except that it is enameled 
in black and is provided with two re- 
placeable rubber segments, each of 
which has twelve ribs. The retail 
price of it is $2.50. 

The plate known as “Type C” is 
made of perforated metal entirely 
covered with rubber, which is 
moulded with twenty-four longitud- 
inal rubber ribs securely fastened to 
the metal plate. This plate measures 
8 x 11% in. The retail price is $1.50. 


Bonney Catalogs 


The Bonney Vise & Tool Works, 
Allentown, Pa., has recently issued 
two new catalogs. One of these, 
which contains 22 pages, is devoted 
entirely to cement tools. The catalog 
is very attractively made up and 
shows a wide assortment of tools for 
cement workers. Another catalog is 
devoted to vises and wrenches. This 
contains 68 pages in addition to a 
number of colored inserts.  Illus- 
trated descriptions are given of ad- 
justable S nut, S pipe, combination 
pipe and nut, pin, screw drop-forged, 
and other types of wrenches. In a 
colored insert Bonney malleable gen- 
eral purpose wrenches and malleable 
machinery wrenches, packed in sets, 
are featured. The general purpose 
wrench sets consists of five tools. 
Twenty-four sets are packed in a box 
in which are inclosed, free of charge, 
a shop cap and a sample Bonney box 
tool which, according to the company, 
is strong enough to open the heaviest 
case, but so small that it can be con- 


veniently carried in the pocket. The 
machinery wrench set contains six 
tools. Twenty-four sets are packed 
in a case in which are inclosed a shop 
cap and a sample Bonney “Jack-Rab- 
bit” wrench which contains openings 
for eight different sizes of nuts. Vari- 
ous kinds of vises are illustrated in 
the rear of this new catalog, as well 
as a number of patterns of lathe dogs. 


American Valve Tool 


The American Valve Tool Mfg. 
Company, Marion, Conn., has recently 
placed on the market the American 
adjustable valve tool, which without 
the aid of bushings is said to accom- 
modate a valve of any size regardless 
of the diameter of its stem or head. 
The valve rests in the two V-openings. 
The proper bearing is obtained by 
screwing down the pressure blocks, 
one in each post. The cutter with 
which the valve face is cut, is inserted 
in this tool in a vertical position. It 
is adjustable to conform with the vari- 
ous sizes of valves. 5 

When the valve is placed in the V 
openings, the face comes in contact 
with the cutter, and the feed screw, 
on which is a loose cup washer, comes 
in contact with the head of the 
valves. By means of this the valve 

















The American valve tool 


is held rigidly against the cutter and 
fed as the valve is rotated. 

This facing tool can be held in a 
vise or screwed to a bench or con- 
venient post. A crank is provided 
that is attached to the end of the 
valve stem by means of which the 
valve stem is turned. With this tool, 
all carbon, pitts, and worn spots in 
the valve, it is claimed, are removed 
without the need of compound. A 
45-deg. cutter is furnished but cut- 
ters of 30, 60 or 90 or special degrees 
can be obtained. 


“Planet Junior” Catalog 


S. L. Allen & Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has recently issued a 1917 
catalog of “Planet Junior” garden and 
farm tools. In this new catalog are 
illustrated several new tools for 1917 
which for the greater part consist of 
those to be used by hand. A light, 
combined double and single wheel hoe 
is now made especially for the use of 
onion growers, and a combined double 
and single row slide hoe. A new 
spring seat has been made for the 
two numbers and some new style 
steels for several of the two-horse 
tools. An improved four-row beet 
and bean cultivator is being offered 
for the coming season at a popular 
price. The catalog is illustrated and 
made up on the same general lines as 
previous “Planet Junior” publications. 


‘PANY, Chicago, 
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“Solar” Windshield 
Spotlight 


The Badger Brass Company, 
Kenosha, Wis., has recently an- 
nounced to the trade the “Solar” 

















The “Solar” windshield spotlight 


windshield searchlight, a powerful 
7-in. spotlight for automobile use. 

According to the manufacturer the 
lamp can be clamped on any wind- 
shield frame. The bracket connec- 
tion at the top of the lamp provides 
for frictional universal movement. 
The friction is adjustable by a single 
thumb nut. The focus of the bulb is 
adjustable from the outside. The 
lamp is fitted with a 6 to 8-volt, 21 
cp. nitrogen Mazda bulb. It is sup- 
plied with 4 ft. of cable with switch 
connector plugs for lamp and dash 
attachments. The clamp is furnished 
for %-in. diameter tubing unless 
otherwise ordered. 

The “Solar” spotlight in black and 
brass or black and nickel lists at 
$5.75 and in brass or nickel at $7. 


THE CONTRACTS HAVE BEEN LET for 
the first of a group of buildings to be 
erected for the Cleveland Galvanizing 
Works, Cleveland, Ohio. The site for 
the new buildings was acquired some 
time ago as a provision for future 
growth. It is the intention to develop 
the site with a series of building units, 
each having a definite relation to a 
group plan. The first of these units 
about to be erected will be 60 x 335 
ft. The plans indicate thoroughly 
modern factory construction, with a 
railroad siding entering the building 
and automatic chutes and pockets for 
the reception and distribution of raw 
material. 


THE Mayo-SKINNER MrcG. Com- 
Ill., has recently 
moved to a new plant at 2115 Elston 
Avenue. The equipment and facil- 
ties for the manufacture of hand 
pumps, spark plug pumps, air com- 
pressors, electric garage pumps, etc., 
have been greatly increased, and the 
company expects to offer to the trade 
a more extensive line than is being 
made at the present time. 
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Belding-Hall 





“Stone-Lined” Refrigerators 





About Our 
Stone 

* e 
Linings 

Belding-Hall stone 
linings are a composi- 
tion stone, applied to 
the inside wood lining 
of the refrigerator (to 
the thickness of one- 
half inch). 
its drying process it is 
worked down to a 
smooth, even surface 
which becomes very 
hard and tough. It is 
then treated to three 
coats of the best hard 
drying enamel, which 
gives it a clean, snowy 
white appearance. It 
will not break—it will 
not leak—it will not 
rust—it will not ab- 
sorb dampness or 
germs. It is seamless, 
therefore it has no 
cracks nor crevices to 
harbor uncleanliness. 


Belding-Hall- stone 
linings are durable, 
sanitary and are so 
constructed as not to 
interfere in any way 
with the proper cir- 
culation of air in 
these remarkable re- 
frigerators. 


During ~ 





That you may profit as a result of increased 
sales, we are going to tell this spring through 
the media of 


The Woman’s Home Companion 
AND 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


the story of Belding-Hall stone lined refrig- 
erators. We are telling this story to readers 
of these publications right in your community 
and we have prepared a remarkable selling 
campaign for you to use to couple your store 
with this National Campaign of ours. 


We have outlined the entire selling plan in 
an interesting book which is yours for the ask- 
ing. Shall we send you yours today? 


Showing Belding-Hall refrigerators and our complete adver- 
tising and selling campaign during the January market season at 


46 E. 20th St., New York City. 
Herman Stark in charge. 


29-31 Haverhill St., Boston, Mass. 
John A. Singler, Rep. 


823 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
D. W. Madden in charge. 


THE BELDING- HALL COMPANY 


BELDING - - MICHIGAN 
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Hardware Age 


NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


ESTHERVILLE, IOWA.—Sconberg & Kilgore are now oc- 
cupying their new quarters at Sixth and ain streets, and 
are handling a line of furniture in addition to their regular 
stock. Catalogs requested on light delivery trucks. 

_ MONTEZUMA, IOWA.—The hardware business of River & 
River has been sold. Charles Cummings is the purchaser. 


PRINCETON, IOWA.—H. C. Baxter has purchased the 
hardware stock of belting and packing, builders’ hardware, 
churns, dairy supplies, cutlery, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, mechanics’ tools, ranges and cook stoves, etc., 
of J. 8S. Hartwick, and has enlarged the store. 


SUTHERLAND, IOWA.—The Mann Hardware Company 
has purchased the hardware stock of Clyde Mann. 


AMBOY, MINN.—Schweider Bros. have sold their imple- 
ment stock to Day & Krause. 


BERTHA, MINN.—Edmund Hartung will, about Feb. 15, 
move his stock of automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household special- 
ties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized 
and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, har- 
ness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing 
department, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
tin shop, wagons, buggies and washing machines, to a new 
location. 

HANCOCK, MINN.—J. U. Maylott has retired from the 
implement firm of J. A. Maylott & Son, and the business will 
be continued after Jan. 1, A. J. Maylott and G. A. May- 
lott. No change will take place in the name of the concern. 

LAKE CRYSTAL, MINN.—Robert G. James has purchased 
a third interest in the James Brown Company hardware 
and implement business. A brick addition, 18 x 40 ft., has 
oon built to house an implement stock, and for use as an 
o ce. 

MOTLEY, MINN.—V. Lockwood has added a stock of auto- 
mobiles to his regular line. 

RED LAKE FALLS, MINN.—The interest of H. S. Fin- 
dersen in the Jensen Auto & Implement Company is now 
owned by Harry Jensen. 

GREENVILLE, MISS.—Wiley Bros. & Reid, purchasers 
of the implement stock of C. A. Ehlbert. request catalogs 
on the following: Automobile accessories, belting and pack- 
ing, buggy whips, electrical household specialties, gasoline 
engines, harness, heavy farm implements, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, refrigera- 
tors, tin shop and wagons and buggies. 

AURORA, MO.—The Harr & Long Hardware Company has 
disposed of its stock of automobile accessories, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, cutlery, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
refrigerators, silverware and washing machines to P. A. Harr. 


BELT, MONT.—J. Walter Kennedy, who, with J. W. Le- 
land, established the Belt Hardware Company over twenty 
years ago, will retire from business. Benjamin Kennedy 
will, about Jan. 1, assume management of the business. 

BUTTE, MONT.—Walter G. Kelley has withdrawn from 
the firm of Shiner-Kelley. Mr. Kelley has associated himself 
with Vincent Alton, formerly with the Montana Hardware 
Company, and the new firm will be known as Kelley & Alton. 
The new store at 209-211 East Park Street, will be enlarged. 
and a complete stock of furniture, housefurnishings, hard- 
ware, stoves and plumbing and electrical supplies put in. 

SPRINGFIELD CENTER, N. Y.—K. C. Gros has sold his 
stock of hardware to Roney, who will carry a stock 
of hardware, tinware, paints, oils, glass, etc., on which cata- 
logs are requested. 

CANADIAN, OKLA.—C. E. Janeway, dealing in builders’ 
hardware, window glass, paints, linseed oil, cement, etc., will 
add a line of hardware. Catalogs requested. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO.—The Charles D. Cussin Company has 
leased the six-story building at 170-176 North Third Street. 

CLEVELAND, OKLA.—The Case Hardware & Furniture 
Company has moved its stock from Eureka Springs, Ark., 
and will occupy the Chasteen Building with a stock of base- 
ball goods, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, crockery and glassware, 
dog collars, fishing tackle, furniture department, galvanized 
and tin sheets, harness, heating stoves, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, toys, games and washing machines. 
Catalogs requested on hardware and furniture. 

HINTON, OKLA.—The stock of the Hinton Implement & 
_— Company has been sold to Edward Hockaday 

0. 

QUINLAN, OKLA.—The McGlamery Hardware Company 
has purchased a hardware stock here, consisting of baseball 
goods, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, fishing 
tackle, furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gaso- 
line engines, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil 
cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

WILSON, OKLA.—J. A. F. M. Collier have opened a 
store here under the name of Collier Brothers. 

WOODWARD, OKLA.—J. A. Knotts & Co. have succeeded 
Pauline Bros. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Edward vom Hofe & Co., doing both 


a wholesale and retail business, are now located at 112 Ful- 


ton Street. The firm handles a line of fishing tackle ex- 
clusively. 
CRARY, N. D.—August L. Ahlbrecht has bought the stock 


of W. E. wns. The new owner requests catalogs on auto- 
mobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and tin 
sheets, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lino- 
leum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods and washing 
machines. 

JEFFERSON, OHIO.—H. L. Sikes and L. A. Hamilton are 
purchasers of the implement stock of A. F. Sikes. Sikes & 
Hamilton is the new firm name. 

ENID, OKLA.—Gensman Bros, & Co., whose business is 
principally retail, have consolidated their two branches. The 
space in the store at the corner of Grand and Main Streets 
will be increased. Catalogs requested agents automobile 
accessories, baseball goods, —s and packing, bic: cles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, furniture department, galvan- 
ized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hamm and tents, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements. heavy_hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing 
department, poultry supplies, prepared roeees. pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, .tin shop, games, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. ; 

CONSHOHOCKEN, PA.—Kehoe Bros., who have bought 
the hardware and sporting goods business of William pad A 
request catalogs on the following: Automobile accessories, 
bathroom fixtures, bicycles, builders’ hardware, building paper. 
children’s vehicles, cutlery, dog collars, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, hammocks and tents, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, shelf hard- 
ware, sporting goods, toys and games. 

SUMTER, 8S. C.—Moran & Co. have commenced _ business 
here, dealing in cutlery, a ardeme f goods, china and glass, etc., 
on which catalogs are requested. 

ELK POINT, S. D.—M. E. Authier has bought the imple- 
ment stock of Oscar Sylvester. 

FLORENCE, S. D.—Nommensen & Hurlbut have sold out 
their business to Jostad Bros. 

COLEMAN, TEX.—tThe stock of O. B, Maines has been sold 
to J. F. Gordon. The new owner requests catalogs on lino- 
leum, automobile accessories, belting and packing, buggy 
whips, building paper, churns, crockery and glassware, cut- 
lery, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm imple- 
ments, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubri- 
eating oils, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing 
— shelf hardware, silverware, and wagons and bug- 

es. 

GATESVILLE, TEX.—M. C. Bigham has started in busi- 
ness here, dealing in bathroom fixtures, churns. furnaces, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines. plumbing depart- 
ment, pumps, prepared roofing, etc. atalogs requested. 

LADONIA, TEX.—The C, H. Weldon Hardware & Fur- 
niture Company has been incorporated with a capital of 
815,000. The incorporators are . . Weldon, Julius 
Evans and A. E. Sweeney, and request catalogs on auto- 

accessories, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, buggy 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s ve- 
churns, crockery and glassware, cutlery, electrical 
household specialties, furniture department, galvanized 
and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, iron beds, 


toys, 


mobile 
whips, 
hicles, 


kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, ranges and cook stoves. re- 
frigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware 


and washing machines. 

BROWNWOOD, TEX.—The Kendall Commons Hardware 
Company has engaged both in the wholesale and retail busi- 
ness here. The stock will comprise the following, on which 
catalogs are requested: Automobile accessories, baseball 
goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, build- 
ers’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, 
erockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars 
dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, heating stoves, implements, home barbers’ supplies, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools. 
glass, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, ‘refrigerators, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods and washing machines. 

PEARSAL TEX.—tThe stock of Brown, DeVilbiss & Co. 
is now owned by the Brown Smith Company. 

CLINTONVILLE. WIS.—Frank Weller, purchaser of the 
Henry Winter hardware store, requests catalogs on buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin 
sheets, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, linoleum, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, poultry supplies, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves. shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, tin shop and washing machines. 

FOREST JUNCTION, WIS.—Edward C. Plank has dis- 
posed of his stock of bathroom fixtures, bicycles, belting and 
pocins. shelf hardware, mechanics’ tools, etc., to Frederick 

ten. 

KILBOURN, WIS.—J. C. Fitzgerald has sold his imple- 
ment business to the Kilbourn Auto and Machine Company. 




















